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The March of the News note 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


FFICIAL Washington is still busy adjusting 

itself to the surprising decisions of the Su- 
preme Court last week upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 


No one was more astonished than officials of 
the government that the Wagner Law had been 
sustained as applied to manufacturing indus- 
tries. In one of the five decisions the Court 
ruled that Congress might regulate labor rela- 
tions so as to remove threats to interstate com- 
merce. 


Yet the Department of Justice was not certain, 
from the ruling, that the Court would sanction 
federal legislation on wages and hours, a law 
regulating farm production or similar social re- 
forms which are Administrative objectives. 


Such doubts as to future attitude of the pres- 
ent Court, based largely on the fact that the de- 
cision was a reversal of a long-established pre- 
cedent due to a change of heart by one member, 
Justice Roberts, caused Administration leaders 
to announce that they would.go ahead with the 
President’s court reform plan. 


Meanwhile the Senate committee hearings on 
the court proposal proceeded. After Attorney 
General Cummings had protested that the hear- 
ings were being unduly prolonged by repetitious 
testimony of opponents, the committee decided 
to terminate the hearings within ten days. Sev- 
eral weeks will be required, it was estimated, to 
put the bill in shape for Senate consideration. 


A lull developed on the sit-down strike front 
as leaders of the rival industrial labor groups 
prepared to intensify their drives for members. 
Meanwhile eyes were turned to a threatened 
strike on the Southern Pacific Railroad of mem- 
bers of the railroad brotherhoods. They are 
covered by a different law under which strikes 
are forbidden once the President has appointed 
an emergency mediation commission as he has 
done in this case. The strike order was can- 
celled at the last minute. 


PROPOSED AiD TO RAILROADS 

Railroads generally were pleased with the 
action of the House in passing a bill which they 
have been agitating for years, repealing the 
so-called “long and short haul” clause. It would 
enable the railroads to make freight rates from 
coast to coast low enough to compete with ships 
using the Panama Canal. Inland shippers op- 
pose the change which they contend discrimi- 
nates against them. The bill now goes to the 
Senate. 


A compromise railroad pension plan was 
agreed on last week and a bill to make it e‘tfec- 
tive was introduced in the House. The Treas- 
ury had objected to the first plan, saying the 
proposed taxes were not high enough. The new 
plan carries a slight increase and al! parties 
approved it. 


One of the bitterest debates in years developed 
in the House during two days given over to con- 
sidering the Gavagan bili, which would make 
lynching a federal crime and impose severe 
penalties on state and county officiais who failed 
to take adequate ste;s to bring lynchers to jus- 
tice. 


Members from Southern States attacked the 
measure aS am unconstitutional invasion of 
rights of the states but the bill passed, 277 to 


119, through a coalition of Republicans and 
northern Democrats. 


Twice previously in other Congresses the Sen- 
ate has killed similar measures but proponents 
predict passage of the Gavagan bill if it gets to 
a vote in the Senate. 


REVISED BUDGET DUE SOON 
The President spent a large part of his work 
week on the revised budget for the next fiscal 
year. He had hoped to be able to send the docu- 
ment to Congress before the end of the week but 
it was delayed and is now promised for early 
this week. It will include the relief figures. 


Disappointing revenues caused the President 
to send an economy order to all branches of the 
Executive department. Bureau chiefs were 
ordered to inform him as speedily as possible 
how much they could save during the remainder 
of the present fiscal year. 


The deficit this fiscal year, the President ex- 
plained to the press, will be far greater than 
anticipated unless there is an immediate curtail- 
ment of spending. Revenues falling below esti- 
mates will be reflected in lower budget figures 
for the next fiscal year. 


Despite the dark outlook for new projects in- 
volving large outlays, hearings were continued 
on the housing bill before a House committee 
and the farm tenant bill was favorably reported 
to the House. 


Altogether it was a big week in Washington. 
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317,000.000.. 


(COST OF RELIEF AND PUBLIC WORKS 


$9,307, 


_ Six Years of Combating Depression Cost. | 


Two Billion More Than Wars of 140 Years 


QO FIGHT all wars between 1775 and 1916 the 
American people spent seventeen billion 
dollars. 

To fight a single depression between 1933 
and 1938 the American people will have spent 
nineteen billion dollars. 

A Revolution, a war with England over free- 
dom of the seas, a war with Mexico, a Civil War 
and a war with Spain were fought and the 
debts growing from them—with accumulated 
interest—were paid at a dollar cost less than 
that of relief and public works in six depres- 
sion vears. 

President Roosevelt is prepared now to ask 
Congress for another installment of depression 
spending. 

The pictogram at the top of this page shows 
what the contrast between the two sets of costs 
then will be. (A tabulation to be found on 
Page 13 provides a breakdown of those costs.) 

These figures disclose that Government has 
been using more than three billion dollars each 
vear to battle against the forces of economic 
deflation. 

The number of dollars involved, and the num- 
ber of people affected, dwarf those of any 
American wars except the Civil War and the 
World War. 

Figures show that the World War, in less 
than two vears of fighting and eighteen years 
of paying for those years of fighting, has cost 
sixty billion dollars. Thus the World War 
spending, spread over 20 years, is about two 
billion dollars a year. 


COMPARISON WITH WAR COSTS 


Based on present spending totals, those in- 
volved in early American wars were insignif- 
icant. 

One month of fighting the depression at cur- 
rent rates of spending for public works and re- 
lief is equal to the cost of the Revolutionary 
War and the War of 1812 thrown in for good 
measure, 

WPA now spends in one month almost as 
many dollars as were spent to fight the whole 
war with Mexico, which resulted in adding 
Texas and other southwest states to the do- 
main of this nation. 

The Spanish-American War, including post- 
war expenses, cost very little more than the 
Government has spent on CCC camps for 
American youths in five years of depression. 

More than that: 

Where war spending involved sacrifices on 
the part of a relatively large proportion of the 
people, depression spending has involved Gov- 


+ 


ernment help for an almost equally large pro- 
portion of the people. 

One out of every six families is found to have 
been aided directly by the money that the Gov- 
ernment has paid out to fight the depression. 
Officials contend that every family in the na- 
tion has had some indirect aid from that spend- 
Ine, 

sut where did the money go? 

Most of the war spending, prior to the World 
War, went to pay the cost of fighting the four 
vears of Civil War from 1861 to 1865 and in 
paving the after-war costs of that struggle. 
That conflict cost nearly fifteen of the seven- 
teen war billions. 


LARGEST AMOUNT FOR RELIEF 

Most of the depression spending, already 
made and being made, goes for relief of unem- 
ployment in one form or another. 

Nearly five out of the nineteen billions went 
to pay the cost of direct relief when aid for un- 
employment was on a dole basis. Local and 
state governments paid part of that total. 

For work relief, in CWA and WPA, the Gov- 
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> ernment has paid out a total approaching an- 


other five billions. On top of that it will spend, 
on the basis of present budget estimates, ap- 
proximately a billion and one-half additional 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

That makes more than eleven billion dollars 
for relief. 

3ut the money paid out to boys in CCC camps 
goes to families on relief. Those camps already 
have cost more than a billion and a quarter dol- 
lars and the next year’s budget calls for an- 
other three hundred million. Added together 
that makes more than a biffion and a half dol- 
lars for CCC, 

The relief total with this addition reaches 


~ twelve and one-half billions. 


Those billions to fight the depression on the 
relief front are augmented by other billions for 
public works engaged in on a basis other than 
relief, 

More than two billion dollars have flowed out 
into the pockets of workers and material pro- 
viders as a result of projects in which the Gov- 
ernment pays only part of the cost and local 
governments pay the remainder. Public high- 
way construction added another billion and a 
quarter. Federally financed public works ad- 
ded an equal amount. 

Added together this makes four and one-half 
billions for public works already carried out 
and another half billion is called for in the bud- 
get for the coming year. 


RETURN FOR THE MONEY 

It is this spending of borrowed money that 
is referred to as “pump priming”. War-spent 
dollars often were blown up: in shot and shell. 
The depression-spent dollars are supposed to 
have provided jobs and then to have circulated 
around to find their way back into the banks as 
deposits. 

On their way around the circle they left be- 
hind highways and buildings and flood controls 
and dams and housing projects and improved 
forests which can be of value to the nation. 
In other words the country has something to 
show for the dollars it has spent to fight the 
depression. 

Now, however, President Roosevelt is sold 
on the idea that this spending should begin to 
contract. Ile is engaged in an effort to convince 
Congress that the depression is approaching 
an end and that spending to combat that de- 
pression can be checked. His difficulty is that, 
according to the only available estimates, there 
remain more than 8,000,000 unemployed, many 
of whom are dependent upon Government for 
an existence, 
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‘A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


(4 UTION is likely to be the keynote of new 
4 governmental policy resulting from recent 
developments, including the Supreme Court de- 


cisions upholding the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. 


Administration intends to drive ahead for 
President's plan to enlarge the Supreme Court 
on the ground that the majority might change . 
its mind again, but will accept some modification 
on a show-down, 


A real try is to be made to get the Federal 
budget under control. The Treasury and the 
White House both have had a real scare as re- 
sult of dumping of government bonds. Then, 
in line with this intention, government will start 
trimming of relief as well as public works outgo. 


Leaders in Congress will be directed to go 
ahead with plans for legislation covering mini- 
mum wages and hours, 


TAXES AND SPENDING 
Talk of new taxes at the moment is strategy 
designed to cool Congressional ardor for plans 
that call for Jarge new expenditures. Word is 
being passed that any new revenues will have to 
come through a tax on small incomes or through 
sales tax—both of which are political poison. 


Therefore out/ook is none too bright for any 
comprehensive Jow-cost housing plan or for 
farm tenant aid or for larger CCC program, or 
for education subsidy to the states. 


Government finance has the President on an 
uncomfortable spot that promises to become 
more uncomfortable. Income is half a billion 
less than expected for present fiscal year. Out-: 
go is running heavier than expected owing to 
flood expenses and other relief costs. 


Continued flow of gold is forcing Treasury 
to use large balances to sterilize the metal and 
to keep it from cluttering up bank reserves, 


In face of existing situation, owners of gov- 
ernment bonds are jittery and not inclined to 
loan money at old interest basis. But every in- 
crease—if only half a cent—involves addition 
to cost of carrying huge government debt. Re- 
sult is that President is forced to face facts of 
budget position. 


Means that next year if not this year upward 
revision of taxes will be almost certain. 


Cautious policy also is likely to be pursued by 
National Labor Relations Board. There will be 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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The United States News 


April 19, 1937 


—Wide World 
ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS 
It seems that the Capital’s No. 1 ‘“Feudists” have 
become its No. 1 “Non-Feudists.” PWA Admin- 
istrator and Secretary of the Interior Ickes (left) and 
WPA Administrator Hopkins, after touring the new 
Everglades National Park in Florida, will both have 
a little homework to do if they are to carry out the 
President’s plan of trimming expenditures to bring 
the budget into line. Mr. Ickes and Mr. Hopkins 
enjoy the distinction of being tWo of the country’s 
biggest spenders. 
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The Fiscal Showdown: 
Brakes on Spending 


Rising prices, lagging taxes, falling 
bonds. Inflation dangers. Federal 
generosity vs. retrenchment. 


ACK in the Winter of 1933-34 things weren’t 

going so well for the country ane President 

Roosevelt called in John Maynard Keynes, the Brit- 
ish economist, to do a diagnosis. 

Mr. Keynes diagnosed the case as one of bud- 
getary anemia and promptly prescribed a big dose 
of borrowing and spending of public funds. He 
suggested $300,000,000 a month as the minimum 
deficit for the Treasury which would restore the 
nation to health. 

President Roosevelt immediately set out to fill 
that prescription, first with CWA, PWA and CCC, 
then with WPA, PWA and CCC—both quick spend- 
ing combinations. 

The money came exusily.. The more the Treasury 
spent over and above income, the larger grew bank 
reserves and the more the banks were pressed to 
lend. Since the Government was the one big bor- 
rower, the easier it became to get money at a low 
price to spend. Some officials even thought that 
they had found the formula for financial perpet- 
ual motion. 


A REVERSED DIAGNOSIS 


“Then something happened. Mr. Eccles decided 
that what he had been seeing wasn't perpetual mo- 
tion after all. As prices started to skyrocket he de- 
cided that what he was up against ’as a case of 
potential inflation. He offered a new diagnosis 
and a new prescription. President Roosevelt now 
was advised to end all borrowing and deficit spend- 
ing. At the same time the Treasury and the Re- 
serve Board tried to get bank credit in check. 

But, recent experience now shows, this prescrip- 
tion is hard to take. 

Mr. Roosevelt thought he would have the real 
answer in record-breaking Government income. 
Then income tax returns did not come up to ex- 
pectations on March 15. Employers are slow to 
get accustomed to paying their new payroll taxes. 
Windfall taxes are held up in court. . 

Altogether nearly $509,000,000 of anticipated rev- 
enue has not materialized. Yet the spending habit 
persists. Outgo, exclusive of debt retirement and 
soldiers’ bonus payments, is breaking records. 
And Congress, with tacit White House approval, 
has some fancy new plans for adding several hun- 
dred million dollars to the annual Federal Govern- 
ment expenditures in the form of subsidies to va- 
rious causes. 


BOND MARKET WEAKER 


Instead of the prescribed budget balance the 
Treasury is up against an aggravated case of bud- 
get unbalance. That situation, during the last few 
weeks, has made purchasers wary of Government 
bonds at prices the Government considers fair. 

President Rooseveit, acting on Treasury and Re- 
Serve Board advice, now is advocating strong meas- 
ures of treatment. 

Word has gone from the White House to all ex- 
ecutive departments and agencies directing them 
to detail every possible savings and to report not 
Jater than May 1 on reductions ordered in expen- 
ditures. PWA is due for a deep slash and WPA 
will undergo close trimming. Administration ardor 
has cooled toward veform plans in Congress that 
involve large-scale spending, 


POTENTIAL TAX SOURCES 


A tip from the White House has caused the Treas- 
ury to reveal that studies being made of taxation 
show that persons of small income will have to 
bear the brunt of new tax increases because other 
sources—except sales taxes—have been milked for 
what they are worth. 

Senator Robinson and other Administration lead- 
ers are telling their colleagues that any new ex- 
penditures are going to necessitate added taxation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., is having to pay more for the money he 
borrows and finds buyers cautious. 

The meaning? 

Simply that the Federal Government, after a 
treatment of deficit spending to the tune of more 
than 12 billion dollars, is smack up against the 
problem of trying to break the acquired spending 
habit in time to avoid what advisers think would 
be a bad case of inflation. 

The President’s economy moves are part of the 
new treatment, with success or failure to be meas- 
ured in the period just ahead. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 


THE NEWS AND ITS MEANING 


tion activities. 


SIT-DOWN FORCES 
RETIREMENT OF 
COMPANY HEAD 


eign registry. 


der the torch torture. 
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OTENTIAL effects of a gearshift in labor 

technique—from the sit-down strike to the 
slow-down strike—were pondered last week by 
labor leaders and industrialists. 
down,” consisting in a concerted slackening of 
motion on the job, made its debut in a Detroit 
subsidiary of General Motors. Some labor lead- 
ers hailed it as a strategy less vulnerable on 
legal grounds than sit-down tactics. 
Meanwhile, as a result of the Supreme Court’s 
momentous decision upholding the Wagner La- 
bor Relations Act, labor chiefs anticipated not 
a slow-down but a speed-up in their organiza- 
CIO and A. F. of L. leaders 
vied in intensified plans for extended unioniza- 
tion of workers. 
While on Capitol Hill House leaders weighed 
political advisability of following the Senate's 
example in adopting a concurrent resolution 
condemning both sit-down strikes and abuses 
in industrial practice, to the White House 
marched CIO's doughty chieftain, John L. 
Lewis, to confer with the President on future 
legislative policies affecting labor. 

First international consequences of CIO's 
militancy in Canadian automobile factories were 
registered in Ontario. There Premier Hepburn 
announced stiff resistance to American union 
leadership, though not without an official divi- 
sion that lost him two members of his cabinet. 


dispatched with a shot. 


At New York a sit-down 
strike in the crew halted 
sailing of the liner “Pres- 
ident Roosevelt”, and dis- 
gruntled passengers transferred to ships of for- 
In Milwaukee sit-downers were 
successful in forcing managerial retirement of 
the president of a drug company. 

But in Detroit a tear gas attack dislodged 150 
sit-downers from a lock factory. And at Galena, 
Kans., rivalry between a CIO union and an in- | 
dependent metal mining union led to an out- 
burst of gunplay that sent nine persons to the 
hospital. 

To an outburst of violence of another sort, 
however, national attention temporarily shifted. 
In the first hundred days of 1937, there was only 
one American lynching. 

Then last week at Duck Hill, Miss., a mob 
wrested from the sheriff two cowering Negroes 
who had just pleaded not guilty in court to the 
fatal shooting of a white storekeeper. Chained 
to a tree, the screaming victims were treated to 
slow cooking by the searing flames of a blow 
torch. One victim, Roosevelt Townes, died un- 
The other was finally 

A third suspect was 
severely beaten and run out of the county. 

To Washington ticked wire news of this 
human barbecue just in time to add a grisly filip 
to depiction of lynching evils by proponents 
of the Gavagan Federal anti-lynching bill that 
was being pushed to passage in the House, | 


+ against determined opposition of an almost * birthday of Thomas Jefferson by declaring that 


| solidly aligned bloc of Southern Democratic 
_ members. Over Southerners’ protests that their 
local communities could best handle such mat- 
ters, the Gavagan bill, first measure of its sort 
to receive approval in either branch of Congress 
since 1922, was passed by a 277-119 vote. 
Page 4 for transcript of debate.) 


“slow- 


conditions. 


executioner. 


MOVIES TO TAKE 
PATIENTS’ MINDS 
OFF THE DENTIST 


Court. 


During the anti-lynching debate, New York, 
Chicago and other large Northern cities came 
in for scoring by Southern critics for their crime 
But Chicago gangsters given the 
death sentence hereafter will get benefit of what 
are heralded as “humanized executions.” 
tent of the “humanizing,” however, apparently 
will be merely to conceal exact identity of the 
For use soon on three convicted 

murderers, Windy City crime scientists tuned 
| up a new electric chair, which will have four 
switches and four executioners instead of one. 
Three of the switches are “dummies,” so that 
none of the four executioners will know which 
one turns on the fatal “juice.” 


On the 
other new “torture chair” 
technique was revealed at 
dentists’ 
last week by Dr. H. Stanley Dwyer, New York 
University dentistry professor. By flashing ani- 
mated cartoons on the ceiling, he reports success 
in diverting patients’ attention from twinges in- 
flicted on nerves of their masticating mechan- 
ism—a technique the doctor pronounces par- 
ticularly efficacious with juvenile patients. 

Besides the Supreme Court’s Wagner Act rul- 
ings, another possibly portentous judicial deci- 
Sion attracted special attention last week. By a 
two-to-one vote, old-age and unemployment in- 
surance provisions of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act were declared unconstitutional by the 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals at Boston. | 
This was the court that in 1935 ruled against the 
AAA—a decision later upheld by the Supreme 
The social security decision last week 
resulted from suits brought by a New England 
stockholder contesting payment of social se- 
curity taxes by corporations in which he is in- 
terested. Hope for an early Supreme Court de- 
cision finally settling status of the law in its ef- 
fects upon millions of workers for whom old- 
age pension accounts have been set up was ex- 
pressed by Social Security Chairman Altmeyer. 

Last but not least among those hoping the At 
Social Security Act will not be judicially jet- 
tisoned were the nation’s tattoo artists. 
a few days before the Boston court spoke, lead- 
ing practitioners of this art had reported a big 
boom in their business as result of hundreds of 
persons having had their Social Security pension 
numbers tattooed on their skins as an aid in 
identification and lapses of memories. 

The Capital City continues to be deluged with 
visitors admiring the annual cherry blossom 
display. Some of them who found their way 
into House galleries, however, were dismayed 
to hear several Congressmen signalize the 194th | 
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BASEBALL RECEIVES 
FEDERAL BLESSING 
FROM TWO SOURCES jis 1937 pitching prowess 


in the first game of the big league baseball sea- 
As Mr. Roosevelt practised his wind-up 
technique in the seclusion of the White House, 
he did so with reassurance that he could partici- 
pate in the American League opening game 
without violating the Sherman anti-trust law. 
Attorney General Cummings in timely fashion 
relieved whatever, if any, doubts assailed the 
Presidential conscience on this score by handing 
down an opinion that big league baseball is not 
an illegal combination in restraint of trade. He 
dismissed demands of Milwaukee’s Rep. Can- 
non (Wis-D), formerly a pitcher himself, who 
sought a Justice Department investigation of 
player contract requirements allegedly in con- 
flict with the law. 

Off for its Spring battle maneuvers in the 
Pacific steams the Navy. At Washington the 
Senate Conference Committee stamped its ap- 
proval on the $516,258,000 Navy supply bill pro- 
viding, among other things, for two new $60,- 
000,000 battleships, and President Roosevelt 
marked the annual celebration of Pan-American 
Day with a speech to Latin-American diplomats 
on the peaceful aims and accomplishments of 
his Administration. 

The issue of political censorship of movies 
was raised in Kansas last week, when, on order 
from the Democratic chairman of the State cen- 
sor board, “The March of Time” had to delete 
remarks of Sen. Wheeler (Mont-D) in opposi- 
tion to the President’s judiciary reform pro- 
posals from a film survey of the Court contro- 
For the film, Sen. 
nounced Postmaster General Farley's alleged 
wielding of the patronage club to force Sena- 
tors into line for the President's plan. 
these remarks were ordered out in Kansas as 
“partisan”, the producers protested it was the 
“first time a statement on a national political is- 
sue by an accredited authority like a United 
States Senator has been censored from the 
screen by a State board”. 
a blast at alleged “dictatorship” tendencies of 
the Sunflower State’s Democratic Governor. 
Washington, 
Judiciary Committee witnesses neared its end 
to close the first phase of Congressional consid- 
eration of the judiciary plan. (See Col. 5.) 

While Democrats, on the court reform ques- 
tion and other issues, continued interpreting 
their election landslide “mandate” of last No- 
vember, the National Republican Club did so, 
too. A “For Sale” sign replaced the party ban- 
ner on their palatial clubhouse in the Capital 
City. Bought during the Hoover Administra- 
_ tion for $150,000, the clubhouse is now too big 
_ and expensive to run in these politically lean 
times, officers explained. 


carrying out the proposed $3,000,000 Jefferson 
memorial plans will mean demolition of the 
trees and no more cherry blossom displays. 


Other Washington 
visitors were lingering to 
see the President reveal 


Wheeler had de- 


When 


Sen. Wheeler loosed 


the six-weeks’ parade of 
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Although no move is planned for 
the immediate future, the Gov- 
ernment’s highest financial au- 
thorities are giving study to a 
program for a free gold mar- 
ket in this country which would 
permit a fluctuating rather than 
a fixed price for gold. 


x * 


The story is going the rounds 
that at least two justices of the 
Supreme Court are giving 
thought again to retirement at 
the end of the present term of 
the Court. 


x * 


High officials of the State De- 
partment privately admit some 
difficulty in finding a person who 
is willing to take the job as Am- 
bassador to Russia which it is ex- 
pected will be vacated in the near 
future by Joseph Davies. Tenta- 
tive plans are understood to call 
for Mr. Davies replacing Wil- 


liam C.- Bullitt as Ambassador 
to France while Mr. Bullitt 
would be shifted to Undersecre- 
tary of State. 


x * 


The recent conference between 
representatives of the United 
States, Mexico, Canada and Cuba 
over radio problems confidenti- 
ally is reported to have met with 
some success in getting Mexico 
to agree, in return for certain 
concessions to be made by this 
country, to restrict activities of 
border radio stations which long 
have been broadcasting advertis- 
ing which is forbidden Ameri- 
can stations. 


* * 


Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes is credited with bring- 
ing about a Supreme Court ma- 
jority sympathetic with the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act 
and with having brought about 


the reversal of the Court's atti- 
tude toward minimum wage laws 
in the individual States. 


x * 


Federal Reserve Board officers 
are not unfriendly to a plan of- 
fered by a bloc of Representa- 
tives for government ownership 
of the country’s twelve regional 
reserve banks. 


x * 


Difficulties encountered by the 
Maritime Commission in the ad- 
ministration of the Maritime Act 
already have resulted in develop- 
ment of strong inner sentiment 
within the Commission for its 
drastic revision. 


x * * 


The British are showing Jess in- 
in the idea of a trade 
agreement with this country, 
with the result that cold water 
is thrown temporarily on the 


terest 


tariff reductions plans of Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State. 


x 


Concern over the fate of the old 
age insurance phase of the Social 
Security Act, according to 
sources close to the White 
House, just now is guiding: the 
President's policy toward legis- 
lation dealing with the Supreme 
Court. 
x * 


A movement is under way in 
Congressional circles to have 
this country select a permanent 
representative on the board of 
the Bank for International Set- 
tlements. 


kok 


Despite the increasing vigor of 
the official denials, rumors per- 
sist that some change is immi- 
nent either in the price the 
Treasury pays for gold or in the 
gold sterilization program. 


~—Underwood & Underwood 
COURT COMMENT— 

Attorney General Cummings (right)—“For more 
reasons than one the decisions ... show the wisdom 
and soundness of the President's court plan.” 

Senator Ashurst, chairman of Senate Judiciary 
Committee—"“Ah, inconsistency will save the United 
States yet. Destiny is tolling her invincible bell.” 


«3% 


Court Enlargement 
And the Labor Ruling 


‘“‘No compromise” for the Adminis- 
tration. Senator McCarran’s plan. 
An end to hearings. 


TOT testimony about the President's court re- 
- form plan but a decision by the Supreme 
Court itself was the dominant factor during the 
sixth week of argument on the question before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

This decision was a 5-to-4 verdict upholding the 
National Labor Relations Act as applying to manu- 
facturing industry where raw materials and finished 
products cross State lines. Previous decisions had 
denied Congress authority to regulate labor rela- 
tions in manufacturing industry. 

The first reaction of many middle-of-the-roaders 
was that the Court had now given the President 
what he wanted by opening up to Congress power 
to control conditions of production. Capitalizing 
on this sentiment, Senator McCarran (Nev-D) in- 
troduced a compromise proposal for an increase in 
the Supreme Court from 9 to 11 members. 


“NO COMPROMISE” 

But Administration leaders turned a stern coun- 
tenance on any talk of compromise. Attorney 
General Cummings, commenting on such proposals, 
asked if there was such a word as “Hooey.” He 
Said the Court’s, latest decision proved the Presi- 
dent to have been right in saying that the Court 
could in effect amend the Constitution but he ques- 
tioned the extent to which it had done so and par- 
ticularly the confidence that was to be placed in 
an attitude supported only by a 5-to-4 majority. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace likewise saw lit- 
tle promise of the present Court giving to Congress 
the power he declared it needs to have over agri- 
culture. 

President Roosevelt, asked if he would compro- 
mise on the McCarran proposal, replied that a new 
plan was offered every ten or fifteen minutes. 

Manwhile proponents of the President’s plan were 
growing restive at the lengthening of the hearings 
before the Senate committee. The plan calls for 
appointing a maximum of six new Supreme Court 
justices if none of the present members over 701 
years of age retires. 


FILIBUSTER CHARGED 

The opposition,. however, declared that the four 
weeks of time its witnesses have occupied were in- 
adequate and that it had still 50 witnesses to be 
heard. The other side countered with the charge 
that the testimony was repetitious and amounted 
to a filibuster. 

Committee Chairman Ashurst settled the mat- 


- ter by calling an executive session, which voted to 


terminate the hearings on April 28 at the latest. 

As the week opened, Dr. C. P. Patterson, of the 
University of Texas, introduced a delegation of 52 
Texans opposed to the plan. They applauded his 
declaration that the President was now seeking to 
do to the Court what he had already done to the 
Legislature and the State Governors—inducing 
them to fall in line behind him. “We have long 
ceased,” he said, ‘‘to have a constitutional President 
except as a legal fiction.” 

At the end of the week several witnesses friendly 
to the plan were called. One of them, Mayor Tom 
Miller, of Austin, Texas, declared that Dr. Patter- 
son's delegation had been hand-picked and di- 
rected the committee’s attention to a primary elec- 
tion in a Congressional district in his State held 
last week. Results showed, he explained, that can- 
didates espousing the court plan had won by more 
than 2-to-1 majorities over those who opposed it. 


BAR OPPOSES PLAN 

A poll of the American Bar Association was 
placed in evidence, indicating that 79 per cent of 
those who returned their ballots were in opposition. 
Letters also from the presidents of nine New 
England colleges were offered on thé opposition 
side. 

Several church spokesmen were called to oppose 
the plan. 

Right Reverend James E. Freeman, Episcopal 

Bishop of Washington, argued that attacks on the 
Supreme Court had weakened the respect of the 
people, particularly the youth, for established or- 
der and for the judiciary. 
Dr. Wallace C. Calvert, of Indianapolis, minister 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, saw the pro- 
posal as an infection from foreign sources, a part 
of the wave of radicalism that is sweeping over 
the world. 

With the conclusion of testimony near, the next 
stage in the great controversy will shortly open. 
As the committee prepares to go into executive 
session, the nation waits to see what will be its re- 
port—the bill as reqvested by the President or a 
compromise with or without recommendations that 
a Constitutional amendment be submitted to the 


people. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


no program of “hurry up” to 
speed a shift in industrial labor 
relations. Board will offer ma- 
chinery through which workers 
can determine who shall repre- 
sent them in bargaining with em- 
ployers. Board likewise will 
offer protection to workers in 
that bargaining and in organiza- 
tion. But the board is not yet 
equipped to move rapidly, on a 
broad scale. 


An immediate effect of Wagner 
Act decisions will be the piling 
up of complaints at the doorstep 
of the Labor Board, chiefly by 
those hoping to obtain reinstate- 
ment with back pay on the plea 
that they were discharged for 
union activity. In many judicial 
districts the Board has been en- 
joined from hearing such com- 
plaints but these restrictions are 
now off. 

Way has been opened by labor 
decisions to compel arbitration, 
to control unions, to outlaw sit- 
downs, as well as to compel em- 
ployers to bargain with unions. 
But there is not one chance in 
three that Congress will act to 
curb labor, due to growing re- 
spect of politicians for voting 
power of workers. Instead, pres- 
sure is now to be on side of fur- 
ther protection for labor in form 
of minimum wages, maximum 
hours and child labor abolition. 


With Federal power over labor 
relations greatly strengthened, 
influence in Congress becomes a 
prize of much greater value for 
both labor and employer groups. 
And with obstacles to unioniza- 
tion in large part removed, labor 
organizations will find it much 
easier to enroll members in suf- 
ficient number to exert great 
political power. 


Looking ahead, the President's 
legal advisers are telling him he 
can expect: 


A better than three to one 
chance that the Supreme Court 
will approve unemployment in- 
surance program. 

An even chance that the court 
majority will accept the utility 
holding company law. 


A barely even chance that the 
Court majority will refuse to look 
behind payroll taxes to support 
old-age insurance program and 


thereby will let that program 
stand. 


An even chance that a new 
farm program, legally support- 
able, can be built on the basis of 
federal-state cooperation. 


President is not likely to take 
any immediate action in the for- 
eign situation. State department 
experts have recommended that 


+ NEW RESPONSIBILITIES OF 


Meaning of unfair labor prac- 
tices. Labor Board rulings. 
What to avoid in dealing 
with employes. 


XACTLY what new rights did 
workers gain with the Supreme 
Court approval of the Wagner La- 
bor Relations Act? Is there now a 
legal limit to the right of employ- 
ers to hire and fire? Can an em- 
ployer be forced to bargain with 
representatives of his workmen? 
Must union demands be met? What 
constitute unfair labor practices? 
Mistaken answers by employers 
to questions like those outlined— 
and many others as well—hence- 
forth can bring trouble, fines and 
jail sentences. 
Even before the Supreme Court 


majority decided that the National 


Labor Relations Act is a valid law 
of the land for great numbers of 
employers, the National Labor Re- 


_ lations Board had handled more 


than 2,000 cases under that Act. In 


! 


those cases the NLRB established | 


rules and policies covering many 
phases of employer-employee rela- 
tionships. Those rules and policies 
today can carry the force of law. 


RULES FOR GUIDANCE 

What may an employer do in 
treating with his employes and 
what may he not do? 

The answer, as provided by the 
now powerful National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, is found in its deci- 
sions. Those decisions are based on 
its interpretation of the Labor Re- 
lations Act. That act, in its gen- 
eral declaration of policy, Section 7, 
says: 

“Employees shall have the right to 
self-organization, to form, join, or 
assist labor organizations, to bar- 
gain collectively through represent- 
atives of their own choosing, and to 
engage in concerted activities, for 
the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection.” 

Then, as Section 8, the Act enu- 
merates five general fields of ac- 
tivity on the part of employers that 
are classed as unfair and that are 
prohibited. Thus, as the first pro- 
hibition, it is an unfair practice for 
an employer “to interfere with, re- 
strain or coerce employes in the ex- 
ercise of the rights guaranteed in 
Section 7.” 


WHAT IS COERCION? 

But what, exactly, does 
mean? A search of the NLRB de- 
cisions provides the answer. 3 

Any sort of spying on union ac- 
tivities of workers, whether by use 
of outsiders or by activities of com- 
pany officials themselves, is an il- 
legal interference under Board de- 
cisions. So is it unlawful now for 
an employer to threaten to move his 
plant or to go out of business if 
union demands are pressed. 

An employer who uses propaganda 


of any kind to “poison the minds of 


workers against labor unions” now 
is violating the law. Union organ- 


izers may not be called “racketeers” 
or “reds” or “communists,” nor may 
| employers try to raise doubts in the | 
minds of workers about the use to | 
' which union dues are being put. 


Hiring of professional ‘“union- 
wreckers” — sluggers and 
guards—is described by the Board as 
a “despicable” form of interference 
and coercion. 


Refusal of employers to deal with 


labor representatives who are not 


the time is not ripe in the inter- 
national political situation for an 
economic and arms conference. 
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THEIR COURSE NOW SET WITH COURT APPROVAL 


EMPLOYERS TO WORKERS + 


—Wide World 


| gpaeeda two years after the President signed the National Labor Relations Act, which has for its 

purpose methods whereby the Federal Government safeguards the rights of self-organization of 
employes in industry for the purpose of collective bargaining, the Supreme Court upholds the Act’s 
constitutionality. Administrator of the Act is the National Labor Relations Board, a nonpartisan, 
quasi-judicial board of three members appointed by the President, independent of any other depart- 


ment of the Government. 


man, and Edwin §S. Smith. 


Members, left to right, Donald Wakefield Smith, J. Warren Madden, chair- 


| 
_in, their own emproy, or insistence 


that | 


upon meeting employes and non- 
employes separately, is held to be 
“an arbitrary and flagrant viola- 
tion of the employes’ right to self- 
organization.” 


THE COMPANY UNION 


The second prohibition contained ° 


in Section 8 of the Labor Relations 
Law makes it illegal for an employer 
“to dominate or interfere with the 
forming or administration of any 
labor organization or contribute 
financial or other support to it.” 

This is a bar to company unions. 
The Supreme Court’s approval of 
the Wagner Act makes company 
support for labor organizations il- 
legal. 

The NLRB, on that point, rules as 
follows: 

“If labor organizations are to be 
truly representative of the employes’ 
interest, as was the intention of 
Congress as embodied in this Act, 
the words ‘dominate and interfere 
with the formation of any labor or- 
ganization’ must be broadly inter- 
preted to cover any conduct upon 
the part of an employer which is in- 
tended to bring into being, even in- 
directly, some organization which 
he considers favorable to his in- 
terests.” 


Then, as a third prohibition, it is | 


a violation of the law for an em- 
ployer “by discrimination in regard 
to hire or tenure of employment or 
any term or condition of employ- 
ment to encourage or discourage 


membership in any labor organ- 


ization.” 


HIRING AND FIRING 

The meaning? The Board's gen- 
eral answer, given Officially, is as 
follows: 

“This section is not intended to 
interfere generally with the free- 
dom of an employer to hire and 
discharge as he pleases. It limits 
this freedom, however, in one im- 
portant respect. He may not use 
it in such a manner as to foster or 
hinder the growth of a labor organ- 
ization. He may employ anyone or 


_ no one; he may wansfer employes 
| from task to task within the plant 


armed | 


as he sees fit; he may discharge 


them in the interest of efficiency or 


| caprice. 


from personal animosity or sheer 
But, in making these de- 
cisions, he must not differentiate 
between one of his employes and 


| another, or between his actual and 


his potential employes, in such a 
manner as to encourage or to dis- 
courage membership in a labor or- 
ganization.” 

Translated into actual cases: 

In most instances employers are 
found to have claimed that men 
were dismissed for inefficiency or 
insubordination and not for union 
activities. The Board insists that 
where complaint is made to the 
contrary by the workers, each case 
must be decided on its own facts as 
determined by the Government. In 
making that determination, length 
of employment, experience, effi- 
ciency ratings and testimony of 
other employes all are considered. 

More than _ that. The Labor 
Board holds that the law is violated 
when a plant is shut down tempo- 
rarily and then is reopened without 
rehiring union workers or when 
there is discrimination in rehiring. 
This rule applies even when the 
plant shut-down is actually due to 
lack of business and not to any in- 
tent to displace union employes. 


DISCRIMINATION 

Furthermore, the Board consid- 
ers an offer of reemployment, con- 
ditioned upon the abandonment by 
an employe of his union activities 
and the renunciation of his rights 
under the Labor Relations Act, to 
be equivalent to a refusal to rein- 
state, and therefore a violation of 
the law. Blacklists of union em- 
ployes are barred as discriminatory. 

Where an employer has violated 
the Act in discharging employes he 
is held to be under a duty to offer 
jobs back to the discharged em- 
ployes whether they apply for those 
jobs or not. 

Moreover, there is a violation of 


——» 


the law if company union members 
are paid higher wages than out- 
side union members for comparable 
work, or where foremen are ordered 
to prefer company union members 
in hiring. The Board in one case 
has ruled that a company could not 
sign a closed-shop contyact with a 
union which it was found to domi- 
nate. This closed shop would have 
barred outside union members. 

In the fourth prohibition under 
Section 8 an employer is forbidden 
to “discharge or otherwise discrimi- 
nate against an employe because he 
has filed charges or given testimony 
under this Act.” That prohibition 
is little misunderstood. 


REFUSAL TO BARGAIN 


But then comes the fifth provi- 
sion, which makes it an unfair la- 
bor practice for an employer “to 
refuse to bargain collectively with 
the representatives of his employes, 
subject to the provisions of Section 
9a.” Section 9a provides that rep- 
resentatives of a majority of the 
employes in a bargaining unit shall 
be the exclusive representatives of 


all the employes in such a unit “for 
collective bargaining in respect to 
rates of pay, wages, hours of em- 
ployment, or other conditions of 
employment.” 

The rulings in this field are nu- 
merous and important. First of all 
the Board holds that the labor act 
is violated if an employer fails to 
approach negotiations with labor 
representatives with an open mind 
and with a reasonable intent to 


reach an agreement. 


“Collective bargaining means 
more than the discussion of indi- 
vidual problems and grievances with 
employes or groups of employes,” 
the NLRB holds. “It means that 
the employer is obligated to nego- 
tiate in good faith with his em- 
ployes as a group, through their 
representatives, on matters of 
wages, hours, and basic working 
conditions, and to endeavor to reach 
an agreement for fixed periods of 
time.” 


_ WHAT IS BARGAINING? 


However, explains the Board, “it 
is not requisite to collective bar- 
gaining that an agreement should 


_ of individual contracts of employ- 


actually be achieved. The manner 
and extent of negotiations necessary 


' impasse is reached in a strike situ- 


to constitute collective bargaining | 
may vary from case to case.” 


But: 

1.—The attempt on the part of 
an employer to avoid collective bar- 
gaining through bargaining indi- 
vidually with his employes consti- 
tutes a violation of the Act. 

2.—The obtaining by an employer 


ment with employes in place of bar- 
gaining with designated represent- 
atives of the majority is a violation 
of the Act. 


employer refuses to bargain col- 
lectively and exclusively with rep- 
resentatives selected by the ma- 
jority of the employes in an appro- 
priate unit. 

4—An employer cannot enter into 


negotiations with any group pur- | 


porting to bargain for all employes, 
in preference to the actual repre- 
sentatives designated or selected by 
a majority of the employes. 

The Board points out that in one 
case an employer shut down his 
factory in a dispute with a union 


representing a majority of his 
workers and later reopened the 
plant after negotiations with a 


union that did not represent the 
majority. This was held to violate 
the law. 


STRIKERS STILL EMPLOYES 

If a question of bargaining rep- 
resentatives arises during a strike, 
the NLRB holds: 

“The leadership of a strike is nec- 
essarily entrusted with the func- 
tions of collective bargaining dur- 
ing the strike. It has formulated 
the demands and called the strike 
to win them. It has constantly be- 
fore it the problem of finding ways 
and means to achieve the objec- 
tives, and among the means one of 
the most important and most usual 
is collective bargaining.” 

Then further: 

“Employes do not cease to be such 
because they have struck. Collec- 
tive bargaining is an instrument of 
industrial peace. The need for its 
use is as imperative during a strike 
as before a strike. 


secured.” 


The Board holds that even if an 


ation bargaining still is in order be- 
cause some condition may change 
to produce a result. 


THE MAJORITY RULE 

But how to determine who shall 
speak for the majority of the work- 
ers in a collective bargaining unit? 
And what should be the bargaining 
unit—the craft, the plant, the com- 
pany or the industry? 

The Labor Board has answers 


from its experience and those an- 


swers are in the form of rulings. It 


| possesses power, under Section 9b 
3.—The law is violated when an | 


and 9c of the Labor Relations Act, 
to determine the unit of bargain- 
ing and to determine labor repre- 


| sentatives. 


By means of it, | 
a settlement of the strike may be | 


The ruling on labor representa- 
tives is as follows: 


“If a labor organiaztion, without 
[Continued on Page 13.] 
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With the Committees: 
New Laws in Making 


Compromise financing of rail pen- 
sions. Billion dollar housing pro)- 
ects. The Florida ship canal. 


ONGRESS is getting ready to enact legislation 
C to finance railroad retirement pensions. A 
compromise program under way would increase 
slightly the 50-50 tax on carriers and employes 
agreed to by railroad executives and railway labor 
executives a month ago. 

Chairman Harrison, of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, after a conference at the Treasury last 
week, announced “the matter is now up to Con- 
egress.” Thursday Chairman Doughton, of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, introduced 
a compromise program, which he said has Treas- 
ury approval and on which the committee will 
hold early hearings. 

It provides for 234 per cent tax on wages of rail- 
road employes, the same tax on the carriers, this 
levy to be graduated up toa permanent 334 per cent 
tax on employers and the same on the employes by 
1949. 

All taxes paid under existing law for retirement 
pensions would be refunded except 11/14ths of the 
amount paid since December 31, 1936. 


Housing: 

Hearings on the Wagner billion dollar low-cost 
housing and slum clearance bill began in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor Thursday. 
President Green, of the American Federation of 
Labor, styled it “a modest beginning toward the 
solution of one of our greatest social and economic 
problems” and said “it is necessary to relieve un- 
employment” and to help workers in times of acute 
housing shortage. 

Mayor La Guardia, of New York City, as presi- 
dent of the United States Conference of Mayors, 
endorsed the bill, warning the committee that be- 
cause of land and labor costs, private capital can- 
not build houses to rent within reach of low income 
classes.” 

Public Works Administrator Ickes said the pro- 
posed law should be under a single housing ad- 
ministrator within his department, proposed avoid- 
ing demonstration projects, and favored varying 
subsidy rates to meet varying conditions. 

Federal Housing Administrator McDonald favored 
a three-member housing board, including FHA, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board head and a third 
member appointive by the President. He advocated 
leaving greater responsibility with the States. 

’ Herbert Morrison, M. P., of London, England, told 
the committee that in England it is the govern- 


ment’s duty to provide proper housing and elimi- - 


nate slums. 


Labor: 


Witnesses marshaled in the hearings of the La 
Follette Civil Liberties Committee told of capital- 
labor disputes in Harlan County, Ky. Vice Presi- 
dent Philip Murray, of the United Mine Workers, 
charged that the “coal operators, the sheriff, several 
judges and the mechanisms of their political ma- 
chines” had tried to prevent union organization 
in the county. He alleged killings and kidnapings 
occurred there. Secretary George S. Ward, of the 
Harlan County Coal Operators Association, admit- 
ted his organization paid a deputy sheriff $150 a 
month and expenses. Sheriff Middleton, of the 
county, told of appointing 379 deputies since Janu- 
ary 1, 1934, all but 9 of whom were paid by the 
coal companies. 


Florida Ship Canal: 


Will the Florida Ship Canal project, for which 
$197,000,000 additional expenditure has been pro- 
posed to the House Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
injure the fresh water supply of southern Florida? 
Malcolm Pirnie, New York, and Sidney Page, geo- 
logists, testified last week it would not. Eugene S. 
McDonald, president of the Florida Water Con- 
servation League, said it would. John H. Baker, 
for the National Association of Audubon Societies, 
said it would, “irreparably injure wild life.” 

J. E. Willougnby, Chief Engineer, Atlantic Coast 
Line, said the proposed work is “contrary to good 
engineering.” Others, pro and con, gave their views, 
without action. 


Aviation: 


Mayor La Guardia of New York, a World War 
aviator, testifying before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce Monday,. advocated the en- 
actment of the McCarran bill to transfer control 
over commercial aviation from the Department of 
Commerce to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
“The ICC,” he said, “has been very successful in 
promoting safety in railroad transportation.” 

“It is not fair to place the blame for air crashes 
on the pilots,’ Mr. La Guardia told the committee. 
“We have the best flying personnel in the world.” 
He attributed the recent crash of an air liner near 
Pittsburgh, in which 13 persons died, to structural 
defects in the plane. The Department of Commerce 
attributed it to ice formation on the plane’s wings. 


Changes in Status of MajorBills 


S. 1500, Cotton classification, etc.; President 
April 12. 

H. J. Res. 278, Authorizing $1,000,000 of Federal funds 
to buy surplus fish for relief distribution; President 
signed April 13. 

S. J. Res. 102, Pulaski Memorial Day, Oct. 11, 1937; 
President signed April 13. 

S. J. Res. 53, Federal participation Cleveland Expo- 
sition; President signed April 13; S. J. Res. 66, partici- 
pation in Greater Texas Exposition; signed April 10. 

S. 1550, Two additional judges, Ninth Circuit; Presi- 
dent signed April 15. 

H. R. 1507, Gavagan Antilynching bill; House passed 
April 15. 

H. R. 4985, Bituminous coal regulation; Congress com- 
pleted action April 12. 

H. R. 4064, Independent Offices annual appropriations; 
Congress completed action April 12. 

H. R. 5966, Legislative annual appropriations; Passed 
Senate April 15. 


signed 


_. H. R. 1668, Long and short haul modification; Passed 


House April 14. 

H. R. 6215, Repealing publicity of corporation salaries 
exceeding $15,000 a year; Reported to House April 14. 

S. Conc, Res. 7, To condemn sit-down strikers, employer 
violations of Wagner act, etc.; Reported to House 
April 15. 


LAGGING REVENUES, ECONOMY PLEAS—A DEBATE 


ON CHERRY BLOSSOMS—PENALIZING LYNCHINGS 


blossoms are more than a charm- 
ing lacework for.the Tidal Basin. 
Blossom time brings hundreds of 
thousands of visitors to the Capital, 
brings millions of dollars to business. 
Biggest controversy in years now 
comes with the proposal to uproot 
and transplant the trees to make way 
for a $3,000,000 memorial to Thomas 
Jefferson, founder of the Democratic 
Party. Critics of the type of archi- 
tecture suggested contend the classic 
design based on the Pantheon at 
Rome is out of place. Proponents 
maintain it is in keeping with designs 
associated with the memory of Jef- 
ferson, 


—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS VS. JEFFERSON 
MEMORIAL 


ition & these 


gx for the gigantic memorial 

have come from the drafting 
boards of John Russell Pope, architect 
of the new Archives Building and 
the authorized National Art Gallery, 
gift of Andrew W. Mellon to the na- 
tion. To construct the memorial 
which will serve only as a marble 
setting for a massive statue of 
Thomas Jefferson, the Tidal Basin 
will have to be drained and replaced 
with three reflecting pools, the cherry 
trees will have to be transplanted, 
new streets will have to be laid and 
new traffic arteries created. Last week, 
President Roosevelt asked Congress 
for $500,000 to carry the project for- 
ward. Meanwhile pros and cons bom- 
bard Congress’ ears. 


© * 


Economy or new taxes. North vs. 
South on lynchings. Salary pub- 
licity repeal. Railway rate revision. 


HE Administration's sharpening fiscal dilem- 

ma, involving alternatives of slicing ex- 

penditures or levying new taxes, was keenly re- 
flected last week on Capitol Hill. 

With revenues falling short of expectations by 
an estimated half billion dollars, the President's 
circular letter asking department heads to econ- 
omize was echoed in a statement by Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Robinson (Ark-D) that the time 
had come when Congress if it authorizes addi- 
tional expenditures should also authorize addi- 
tional taxes. 

But Senate Finance Committee Chairman 
Harrison (Miss-D) continued to scout the need 
for new taxes and pushed for adoption of the 
Harrison-Black bill calling for a billion dollars’ 
outlay in State education aid during the next 
five years. 

At the other end of the Capitol, Speaker 
Bankhead (Ala-D) said he hoped the President’s 
economy letter would have a “salubrious effect” 
on Congress. House blocs, however, were re- 
ported to be forming to resist cuts in relief ap- 
propriations, to push demand for Federal hous- 
ing legislation, and to press for enlargement of 
the President’s recommendations for the CCC. 


“With Government bonds going down and 
revenue failing to meet expectations, I'd like 
you to tell us where we are going to get the 
money,” challepged Rep. Ramspeck (Ga-D) 
when Rep. Johnson (Okla-D) pleaded for big- 
ger CCC appropriations before the House La- 
bor Committee. 

“My answer is this,” Rep. Johnson replied. 
“The House recently voted without batting an 
eye to appropriate funds for two $60,000,000 bat- 
tleships. If we can find money for the ships, we 
can find it to provide jobs for the youth of the 
nation.” 

“The talk about skimping and pinching is 
ridiculous,” agreed Rep. Keller (I11-D). 

BITTER DEBATE ' The House was hotly 


f last 
OVER PENALTIES occupied most of las 


week with consideration 
FOR LYNCHINGS of the highly controver- 


sial anti-lynching bill, introduced by Rep. Gav- 
agan (N.Y.-D) from the Harlem district in New 
York City. Two days of bitter debate on the 
measure called up the old animosities and sec- 
tional divisions of antebellum and Reconstruc- 
tion days. 

Beating down weakening amendments, North- 
ern and Western Democrats in coalition with an 
almost solid alignment of Republicans, Progres- 
sives and Farmer-Laborites, overrode a compact 
Southern Democratic phalanx with a roll-call 
vote of 277-119. | 

The Gavagan bill provides maximum penalties 
of $5,000 or five years’ imprisonment for officers 
failing to protect prisoners from lynching mobs 
and would make counties wherein lynchings oc- 
cur liable to damages in suits in Federal Courts. 


Attempts to amend the bill to cover gangster * 


crimes and sit-down strikes and to eliminate the 
penalties for counties where lynchings occur 
were defeated. (For details of debate see Col. 

Of the 277 voting for the bill, 189 were Dem- 
ocrats, 75 Republicans, eight Progressives and 
five. Farmer-Laborites. In ‘pposition were re- 
corded 116 Democrats and three Republicans. 
The roll-call accentuated the sectional division’ 
in the majority party. Only one Democrat from 
the far South, Rep. Maverick of Texas,.was for 
the bill, and only seven Northern and Western 
Democrats stood with the bloc of 109 Southern- 
ers against it. ’ 

Though victorious in the House, Gavagan bill 
supporters were dubious about its fate in the 
Senate where, it was recalled, the 1922 Dyer 
anti-lynching bill was filibustered to death by 
Southern Democrats and where a similar fate 
met the Wagner-Costigan anti-lynching bill in 
1935. | 


With latest Supreme 
Court decisions validat- 
OFFER IN SUPREME ing the Wagner Labor 
COURT DISPUTE Relations Act leaving the 
President adamant in his demand for enactment 
of his judiciary reform program, there was lit- 
tle surface change in the judiciary fight last 
week, but much speculation as to effect of the 
decisions in possibly cooling support of already 
luke-warm Senators, or in leading to a compro- 
mise. 

From Sen. McCarran (Nev-D) came a pro- 
posed compromise amendment to increase the 
Supreme Court personnel to 11 but eliminate 
from the President’s plan provisions designed to 
induce resignations of incumbent members. 

Sen. Burke (Neb-D) rose in the Senate last 
week to rebuke Interior Secretary Ickes for his 
Chicago speech characterizing opposition to the 
President’s plan as composed of “deserter de- 
coys from the Roosevelt ranks,” “reactionary 
Democrats” and “piqued liberals.” The Nebras- 
kan read a list of staunch Roosevelt supporters 
in the last campaign who opposed the Court 
plan, including Rep. Drewry (Va-D) chairman 
of the Democratic National Congressional Com- 
mittee. 

Senate forces favorable to the President’s 
judiciary reform program gained one more vote 
when Sen. W. H. Smathers (N. J.-D) was 
sworn in as junior Senator from his State. 
Until last week he had remained a member of the 
New Jersey State Senate in order to push a 
favorite project of his, a pari-mutuel betting 
bill. 
Washington now was prompted by a request 
from Majority Leader Robinson. 

A concurrent resolution introduced last week 
by Rep. Dies (Tex-D) aimed a slap at “brain- 
trusters” drafting Congress legislation that has 
been held unconstitutional. His resolution calls 
for creation of a joint “committee on legislative 
drafts” to pass upon constitutionality of bills re- 
ported to Congress from standing committees. 
More than three-fourths of the important legis- 
lation that was passed during the first two New 
Deal Congress sessions was drawn up in execu- 


A COMPROMISE 


He said his decision to take his seat at 


tive departments, and this practice is “hastening 
the destruction of legislative independence” as 
well as providing legislation of doubtful con- 
Stitutionality, the Dies resolution recites. 
Another result of the most recent Supreme 
Court decisions was argument over whether the 
House should now go ahead and adopt the con- 
current resolution already passed by the Sen- 
ate condemning beth sit-down strikes and un- 
fair industrial practices. The House Labor Com- 
mittee reported out the resolution after dis- 
senters had argued the Court had decided the 
issue and that Congress had no power to legis- 
late on sit-downs. The House on Tuesday heard 
Rep. Hoffman (Mich-R) hotly. assail John L. 
Lewis as a “dictator” who had demanded and re- 
ceived payment for his large campaign contri- 


butions in the President's tacit condonement of 
sit-down strikes. 


For a second time in 
two years the House last 
week, by a 268-120 vote, 


RAILWAY RATE 
REVISION BILL 
PASSES HOUSE 


repealing the long and short haul clause of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. In four hours of de- 
bate, supporters of the measure argued it would 
help put railroads on a competitive equality with 
water and truck carriers, which have not been 
subject to the clause. Opponents contended it 
would give railroads power to destroy the mer- 
chant marine and truck lines and would mean 
boosted rail rates on hauls to intermediate, non- 
competitive points. | 


passed the Pettengill bill. 


Corporation officers and employes who receive 
$15,000 or more salary a year will have their 
pay figures withdrawn from unofficial scrutiny 
if Congress passes a bill reported out of the 
Ways and Means Committee last week, to repeal 
the publicity feature of the 1936 Revenue Act. 
Committee Chairman Doughton (N.C.-D) in 
sponsoring the bill contended the publicity 
clause plays into hands of compilers of ‘“sucker- 
lists.” Salaries of less than $15,000 now are 
protected from such publicity. 

Plugging the exemption loophole by which 
Federal employes are enabled to avoid paying 
State income taxes is the aim of a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment introduced last week by 
Rep. Cochran (Mo-D), who declares that four 
million persons in public employment now are 
exempt from either Federal or State income 
taxes or both. 

In accord with suggestions of FCC Commis- 
sioner Payne, Rep. Boylan (N.Y.-D) introduced 
a bill to tax radio stations, at a graduated rate 
depending on wattage of power used, beginning 
at $1 per watt. 

A $24,099,336 legislative supply bill for opera- 
tion of Congress and legislative services was 
passed last week by the Senate, which raised the 
total $86,462 above the figure previously ap- 
proved by the House. 

The Senate also passed a bill to permit the 
Navy Department to consolidate lands in its oil 
reserves for conservation purposes, granting the 
Secretary of the Navy authority to buy, sell or 
exchange lands in or adjacent to petroleum re- 
serves. 


| 
| 


Sections Clash 


On Lynching Evils 


Unpunished mob murders. Federal 
or local problem? Northern attack 
and Southern defense. 


WO days of fiery debate that sharply divided 
the majority party along sectional lines pre- 
ceded adoption by the House last week of the Gav- 
agan anti-lynching bill. Northern proponents of 
the measure dwelt upon lynching horrors and ar- 
gued that State and lécal communities had failed 
to prevent mob violence or punish participants in 
lynchings. Southern opponents of the bill hotly 
retorted that Federal intervention on the subject 
was an unconstitutional invasion of States’ rights, 
and dwelt upon gang murders and other crimes of 
violence in the North. Excerpts from the debate: 
Mr. GAvaGAN ‘NY-D): The people of the United 
States are coming to a firm resolve that Govern- 
ment by law must prevail ... that mob rule and 
“Judge Lynch” must be forever banished... . 


Mr. Hosss ‘Ala-D): The distinguished gentleman 

. Is just as certainly leading a mob and doing 
violence to every principle of constitutional right 
and justice and honor as anyone who ever partici- 
pated in the mob murder of a human being in the 
wilds of darkest New York or elsewhere. . . . Does 
the spirit of mob violence which is driving this bill 
through this House make it right? No! It. is just 
as wrong as the hinges of hell... . Gavagan and his 
mob may attempt to lynch the Constitution. But 
there are many of us who do not joy in any kind 
of lynching and we will look forward to a vindica- 
tion of the principles for which we joy to fight.... 


A CASE IN POINT 
Mr. MICHENER (Mich-R): I have a _ telegram 
which just came in over the United Press: 


Winona. Miss., April 13.—Mob of several hundred 
persons today took two Negroes charged with mur- 
dering white man from officers and lynched them. 


So lynching has not ceased... . 

Mr. TARVER (Ga-D): I sincerely trust... that 
that act was not occasioned by nor connected with 
the news... that Congress proposes an unlawful 
and unconstitutional interference with the police 
jurisdiction of the States. ...If you pass this un- 
constitutional law ... you may reasonably antici- 
pate that for the future lynchings in all probability 
will largely increase. ... You cannot get anywhere 
trying to tyrannize over a free people.... 

Mr. Rossion (Ky-R): We have heard much 
... from our Democrats in the Southern and border 
States denouncing this measure as unconstitutional, 
... They denounced the Supreme Court for decid- 
ing it was unconstitutional to establish birth con- 
trol among hogs, burn pigs and destroy cotton and 
ennoble peanuts ... but it certainly is all wrong 
for innocent black women, children, and men... 
to invoke the protection of the Constitution, the 
courts and the Government? . . 


EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


The President can put the Gavagan anti-lynch- 
ing bill through if he will. ... If it is not put 
through we know the Administration has been de- 
ceiving and is now deceiving the colored people of 
this country... . Of the nearly 5,200 people who 
have been lynched, no punishment whatsoever was 
inflicted on the lynchers in 99.02 per cent of the 
lynchings. ... 

Mr. Brown (Ga-D): I cannot believe the Presi- 
dent, however much he may disapprove of lynch- 
ings, has,the least interest in this bill or will ever 
put his signature of official approval to it....I 
predict that such a law as this will bring on ten 
times more lynchings. . . . I pray it will never 
again be necessary for the Klan to protect 
the South, but those of you from other parts 
of this nation are showing mighty little con- 
sideration for our conditions down home, ... Do 
not come talking to me about what you call the 
great, horrible crime of lynching. We can handle 
our own troubles. You go home and clean up your 
own back yards of some of this nasty pile of crime, 
filth, disloyalty, and disregard for the law.... 


A POLITICAL CONSIDERATION 


Mr. McF'ar.LaNnE (Tex-D): Does not the gentleman 
think that if we pass this bill it ought to give con- 
trol of the Harlem district to Tammany Hall in 
perpetuity? ... 

Mr. GavacaN: So far as I know, Tammany Hall 
never hung or mobbed anybody... . 

Mr. SWEENEY (Ohio-D): This bill ... will put 
the fear of God into some of your politicians in the 
South who have not got the courage to act against 
the mob.... 

Mr. Sumners (Tex-D): Lynching is indefensible. 
..» We agree with that. ... But why not... be 
fair to the people of the South? ... You ought to 
be ashamed of yourselves. We have a pretty hard 
situation to handle and we are doing the best we 
can to handle it. ... Whenever you reduce a crime 
to 8 per year in a population of 126,000,000, that 
crime has all but disappeared... . 

Mr. WapswortH (N.Y.-R): I believe it to be a 
futile measure that can never be enforced, that it is 
a snare and a delusion which will bring disillusion- 
ment to multitudes of good people... . 

Mr. FisH (N.Y.-R): The gruesome lynching at 
Duck Hill, Miss., of two colored men taken out of 
the hands of the sheriff in broad daylight proves 
the immediate need for a Federal anti-lynching 
law. . . . Every member of the mob. . . who took 
part in this barbaric abomination should be appre- 
hended, tried and convicted to long terms in 
prison. . . 


A SPOKESMAN FOR HIS RACE 

Mr. MITCHELL (Ill-D): When I lived in the South 

and was president of an agricultural school. . 
a bloodthirsty mob formed on one occasion and 
marched within three miles of my school for the 
purpose of snuffing out my life. . . The only 
thing I had done was to stop payment on a $20 
check that a fellow had secured from me by false 
representation. . _ I did not have to commit a 
crime to be the victim of a lawless mob. We... 
15,000,000 people who are subject to mob attack 
. . . have a right to protection... . 

Mr. Forp (Miss-D): The proponents of this bill 
may think they are doing good for the cause, but 
in my judgment the passage of this law will en- 
courage the Negroes to commit . . heinous 
crimes, and if this happens there can be no ques- 
tion but that lynchings will increase. . . This 
bill may pass, but I warn the members of this 
House that the Southern people will not submit to 
its provisions. 
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Effects of court’s approval of 


law. Free hand for union group paratlel to the A. F. of L. | hope to use such a prohibition 48 | as for incorporation of labor | 
organization. Prospects of. PLANS TO INSURE PEACE | the basis for getting injunctions to ynions, this is declared by labor | 


industrial peace. 


ELDOM has so sudden and so far- 
S reaching a shift in perspective 
on labor problems been effected as 
took place last week through the ac- 
tion of the Supreme Court in up- 
holding the validity of the National 
Labor Relations Act. Views of the 
old landmarks call for readjustment 
in the light of the changed situa- 


cally all industries. 

The meaning of this announce- 
ment is that the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization is about to 
establish itself as a national labor 


With collective bargaining made 


compulsory within a large field, the | 
Secretary of Labor has arranged a | 


conference with labor and industrial 
leaders and Government officials for 
this week to talk over problems of 
industrial peace as they now appear. 

The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers hinted meanwhile that 
it may seek amencments to the Na- 


than workers have in associations 
which employers join. The interest 


which employers show, these spokes- 


men declare, indicates that they 


prevent unions from using persua-, 


sion to obtain new members—in 
other words, as a legal weapon to 
fight unions. 

Those upholding this point of view 
maintain that, if the pfesent act 
were made truly “two-sided”, the 


unfair labor practices forbidden"to 


workers would be coercion on em- 
ployers to prevent them from join- 
ing employer associations or from 


A “NEW ERA” UNDER THE WAGNER LABOR ACT 


in carrying out their agreements 
than have eimployers. They assert 
that there is no means of enforcing 


legally a wage agreement against a | 


spokesmen as a device for destroy- | 


ing unions. 


Asked to explain this point, John | 


L. Lewis stated that, 
were 
sued for the acts of its members, an 
enemy of the union could easily 
make his way into’ it and create 
liabilities that woud soon end the 
union’s existence. Neither a politi- 


if a unioa 


re | . cal party nor a church, he asserted, 

lysis of the decisions will jl ; such pronivitions are no - | 

sta oe Page § sponsibility” on labor unions. One | | Mr. Lewis added that such a 


The effect was sudden since prac- 
tically none of the leading labor 
figures, Government officials or in- 
dustrial spoxesmen expected such a 
sweeping decision relating to manu- 
facturing industry. 

“An astounding judgment” was 
the exclamation of surprise that 
erected it from John L. Lewis, leader 
of the industrial union branch of 
the labor movement. 

The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, equally surprised, called 
on its members to obey the law, and 


set about laying plans for urging | 


amendments to the act. 
Members of the National Labor 


Relations Board held that collective” 


bargaining rights could now be en- 
forced in practically all industries 
except such purely local ones as 
hotels, laundries and the like. 


REACTION OF LABOR 

Labor orzganiaztions saw the most 
immediate effects in the free hand 
which they now expect will be theirs 
in enrolling workers into unions. 


This resuit they expect to come 
about from the fact that they may 
now obtain valid orders preventing 
employers from discharging. work- 
ers for joining unions or for engag- 
ing in union activity. All the cases 
decided involved workers discharged 
for these reasons. These workers 
were ordered to be reinstated with 
back pay. 

A second result was seen as the 
eventual disappearance of company- 
supported unions. While this point 
was not specifically involved in the 
five cases decided, the act prohibits 
employers to give 3id to such com- 
pany unions and the Supreme Court 
has already upheld a like provision 
in the Railway Labor Act. 


MAY LESSEN STRIKES 


A third cnange forecast is an in- 


creased readiness of employers to 
bargain with unions, knowing, as 


those engaged in interstate busi- 
nesses will, that the Federal law 
requires bargaining. This knowl- 
edge is expected to avert refusals to 
bargain and the strikes that might 

be called as a result. Secretary of 
Labor Perkins reports that more 
than one-haif of all strikes in the 
past year have originated from this 
cause. 


It was this aspect of the court’s 


decision that led J. Warren Madden, 
chairman of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, to say that the prob- 
able result would be a period of in- 
dustrial peac>. 


CLASHES OF RIVAL UNIONS 

A fourth important result of the 
court’s decision has relation to the 
fact that the labor movement to- 
day is divided into two antagonistic 
groups. The Labor Board having 
broad authority is present to resolve 
conflicts that might otherwise lead 
to serious jurisdictional strikes. 

A generalized illustration will ex- 
plain this point. 

Take an electrical equipment plant 
in which some workers beiong to 
the machinists’ union—a craft union 
affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. There may also 
be an industrial union affiliated 
with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, which invites all work- 
ers in the plant to be members. 

Each union asks to be recognized 
by the employer—the machinists’ 
union for all machinists in the com- 
pany’s employ and the industria} 
union for ail workers, including the 
machinists. 

This might be a situation ripe for 
a stubborn ind violent strike. But 
the Labor Board now has undis- 
puted right to step in, on invitation 
or otherwise, and hold an election 
to determine which union the ma- 
jority of the workers want to rep- 
resent it. 


THE ADVANCE OF THE CIO 
| Moreover the Board may designate 
whether the plant or the craft is 
the appropriate unit within which 
the election takes place. Machinery 
is thus provided for settling the dis- 


pute without a strike. The formula TOTAL COST roar PR TRI eet om nearest Chevrolet dealer today, and buy than any other ship afloat 
used by the Board in designating $ ee ee ree Chevrolet trucks for more power per Em res «Britain 
the appropriate unit in this: Which OF GAS Gasoline Mileage .... +. 20.74 Miles per Gallon gallon, lower cost per load—for maximum p 

decision is less apt to lead to in- Average Speed ....... +». 31.18 Miles per Hour 


dustrial strife in the individual case. 

Just how widespread the rivalry is 
between the two labor organizations 
mentioned may be judged from the 
announcement of Mr. Lewis that the 
CIO has applications for 300 char- 
ters and will shortly begin issuing 
them. These include one or two ap- 
plications from State bodies and sev- 
eral city organizations. Most of them, 
however, are from individual unions 


proposal talked of was incorpora- 
tions of unions so as to make them 
subject to suit for damages. 


The present Act defines unfair | 
labor practices of employers. Critics | 


of the Act contend 
should forbid also unfair labor prac- 
tices by unions. But when the con- 
tent of these practices is defined, 
controversy arises that goes to the 


that the law | 


root of the employer-employe re- | 


lationship. 

Critics of the act assert 
workers should be free from intimi- 
dation in joining or not joining 
unions, not only as against employ- 


that | 


—Underwood & Underwood 

Senator Robert F. Wagner (left), of New York, sponsor of the Na- 

tional Labor Relations Act, is congratulated by Senator Joseph F. 

Guffey, of Pennsylvania, as news of the Supreme Court's decision 
upholding the NLRB reaches the Capitol. 


ers, but also against other workers 
and union organizers. 


| 


porters of the act recently upheld 
assert that employers have no proper 
Senator Wagner and other sup- | interest in this question any more 


they contend, because workers do 
not exert economic pressure on eni- 
ployers to prevent them from ex- 
ercising these rights. 

Stated more simply, the act is 
held to be necessary for enforce- 


ment of rights threatened by the 


economic power of employers. Em- 
ployers do not need corresponding 
protection because their corre- 
sponding rights are not threatened. 


UNION RESPONSIBILITY 

In the matter of responsibility of 
labor unions, the attitude of labor 
leaders is that the unions have 
shown themselves more responsible 


move would discriminate against 
unions since business is not com- 


_ pelled to incorporate. When it does | 
so, 


it is to escape liability, not to 
assume it. The incorporation argu- 
ment, he held, is a trap which em- 
ployers are setting in the hope 97 
destroying the power of unions, re- 


cently strengthened as the result of | 


the Supreme Court decisions. 

One of the reasons for organiz- 
ing workers in large numbers, he 
hinted, is to build up a political 


sentiment that will prevent the | 


adoption of such measures. 
JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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10,244 MILES 
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Location of Test. 


Gasoline Used . 


Running Time. . . 


_Through blazing heat... through blasting cold... 
across high mountains . 
level plains... this Chevrolet 
half-ton truck rolled up 

amazing new records 


across 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


O 


"Round the Nation 
—Detroit to Detroit 
Distance Traveled... + 10,244.8 Miles 


- 328 Hours, 31 Minutes 
Cost per Vehicle Mile 64 6-6 $.0098 
Average Oil Mileage . . . . . 1,365.9 Miles per Qt. 
These records have been certified 
Centest Board as being officially correct. 


by the A.A.A. 


economy. 


Study this unequaled record—then buy 


Here, in these amazing facts and figures, 
is definite proof that Chevrolet trucks 
are the best trucks for you! ... See your 


dependability and maximum all-round 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Installment Plan — monthly payments to suit your purse. 


A BEACON OF GAYETY ON 
THE SKYLINE OF NEW YORK 


Sixty-five stories above street level... 
A brilliant setting for smart dinner and 
supper parties... WithRUBY NEWMAN > 
and his orchestra... HOLLAND and 
HART, the international dance stars 
... EDDIE Le BARON'S music... Songs 
by RENEE pe JARNETTE . . . Conti- 
nental cuisine by Frederic Beaumont, 
6:30 
until 3 A.M. nightly, except Sundays. 


one of the world’s premier chefs. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 


A Distinguished 
Address in 
New York 


Located on aristocratic 
Park Avenue, convenient 
to the business, social 
and amusement centers. 


Single Rooms from $5 
Double Rooms from $7 
Suites $10 
Nwnership Management 


1. ©. THORNE and 
1. |. ATRINSON 


PARK Sist to 52nd Sts. 
NEW YORK 


MORE SPACE 


per Cabin Class passenger 


TO EUROPE 


Special sailing from 
New York to Cherbourg 
aod Southampton, May 15. 
From Québec: June 12, 26; 

July 10, 31; August 14, 28. 
| See your travel agent or 


c £ ~~ LPS, 14th and New York Ave., 


.W., Washington, D. C 
N \tional 4235 
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The Vorce 
of Government 


An Economic Golden Mean 


By DR, ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
Chairman of the TVA 


URING the past decade we have heard much of 

economic plans, with Russia as the standard 

for comparison. One might describe the Russian 
ideal somewhat as follows: 

The collective will and intelligence, as expressed 
in government, surveys the resources and needs of 
the state and its people, and then undertakes to 
organize and direct the use of the whole cultural 
and economic resources and energies to bring about 
the greatest total well-being of the people... . 

Speaking for the average 

“<o°% man of fair intelligence, I 

<. have a strong intuitive dis- 

~ like for that type of social 

organization. . . . If I feel 

that I have some creative 

capacity, and if I have con- 

fidence in myself, I do not 

want my chance for advent- 

ure and creation to be killed 

by the unimaginative deci- 

sion of some bureaucratic 
official or commission. 

However, if my conditions 

™™.. of life are so restricted that 
my freedom is only freedom to starve or to be but 
a routine cog in a great economic machine, then I 
may see more of freedom and opportunity in a 
socialized economy or in a totalitarian state... . 
Unless I am unusually critical, my political phil- 
osophy may vary with changes of the economic 
cycle. 

I believe that Russia and Italy and Germany will 
be forced to abandon extreme collectivism in spite 
of any short time spurt of efficiency it may pro- 
duce. If that extreme collectivism should be real- 
ized and should spread as a result of the quick 
increase of obvious efficiency which uniform col- 
lective action may achieve, I think that such col- 
lective regimentation might bring on the twiligh 
of human progress. | 

On the other hand, that rugged individualism, 
which would limit governmental activity to keep- 
ing the peace and to preventing injustice, also is a 
totally inadequate basis for society... . 

No great civilyzation can survive today and re- 
main wholesome and vigorous without large ele- 
ments of collective action. How to steer a mean 
course between extreme collectivism on the one 
hand and extreme individualism on the ‘other, is 
not a problem of abstract political theory, but of 
practical case-by-case judgment... . 

Much of the social and economic planning now 
going on in our country, which we call private busi- 
ness, is not private business, but a sort of private 
government, somewhat as in old Roman days tax 
collecting was a part of government which was 
handed over to private contractors and was looked 
on as private business. | 

The modern service I refer to are the utilities, 
such as gas, water, electricity and the telephone 
Service. They are really a part of government... . 

In my opinion some tnings can best be done by 
private initiative, some by public undertakings, and 
some by a combination of both. The best economic 
Society will be the one which is wisest in deter- 
mining what shall be private and what public, and 
which provides the best administration, both pub- 
lic and private, after the decision is made. 

(From a recent address delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota.) 


Value of Low-cost Housing 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 
Secretary of the Interior and Administrator 
of Public Works 


] BELIEVE that slum-clearance and low-rent 
housing are so closely related to the national 
welfare that we are fully justified in offering the 
necessary Federal assistance. Careful studies have 
demonstrated the effect of the slums on the spread 
of disease and the development of criminal] habits. 

The social consequences 
of slum conditions are not 
limited to the boundaries of 
the slums, but society in 
general suffers. Evidence 
which was collected last 
year by this committee 
(Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor) also 
shows startling instances 
of the cost of slums in dol- 
lars and cents, a cost which is pald by Federal, 
State and local governments for police and fire pro- 
tection, public health services and hospitals, courts 
and prisons. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the nation is 
now subsidizing its slum areas and its bad housing 
facilities. The Federal aid of Slum-clearance and 
low-rent housing would constitute a means of pre- 
venting and curing these conditions which are so 
costly to the nation... . 

Using the average for the years 1923-1925 as a 
base figure of 100, these index figures show the rel- 
ative position of various types of business activity 
in February, 1937, the latest month for which com- 
plete figures are available. In that month, indus- 
trial production had reached a level of 116. De- 
_ partment store sales had reached 95 and factory 
employment had climbed back to 99.6. The value 
of residential construction, however, was only 47. 

These figures show in striking fashion how far 
residential building has lagged behind other forms 
of business activity. A low-rent housing program 
would provide employment at the very point in our 
economic structure where reemployment seems to 
have been most retarded. I believe that public 
housing construction can be undertaken and spaced 
in such a manner as to accord with the views which 
the President has expressed regarding the durable 
goods industries and that a bill of this character 
(Wagner-Steagall Housing Bill) should be enacted 
in order to make possible a program of public 
housing and slum-clearance. 

(From a statement given to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, April 14.) 
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MR. ROOSEVELT HAS A “PRETTY GOOD DAY'— 
“OFF-THE-RECORD” TO DIPLOMATS AND EDITORS 


Score five for New Deal. Receptions 
to diplomats. Labor leaders at the 
White House. 


telephone in Speaker Bankhead’s office 

rang. The White House was on the wire 

and the President would speak to the Speaker. 

The Speaker answered and the President spoke: 

“Many happy returns of the day to you (it 

was Mr. Bankhead’s birthday) and incidentally 
it’s a pretty good day for all of us.” 

That remark referring to the Supreme Court 
decision echoed in the White House all week 
long. 

Some days were bright, some cloudy, but ob- 
servers in a position to observe say the sun- 
shine in the President’s smile reflected the Su- 
preme Court decision on the Wagner Act 
through rain and shine. 

It happened on a pleasant Monday with the 
cherry blossoms in full bloom and magnolia 
trees flowering on the White House lawn. By 
chance Senator Ashurst, field marshal of the 
President's fight for reorganization of the 
Judiciary, was sitting in the office of Head- 
quarters. He was there, however, merely to 
present Hugo Farmer, of Yuma, Arizona, who 
was interested not in the nine, black-robed men 
at the other end of the Avenue, but in irrigation 
as it affects the Gila project on the Colorado 
River, far away. 


And, according to Sen- 
ator Ashurst himsel,f 
EVOKES EPIGRAM they did not know what 
FROM A SENATOR had happened. As a mat- 
ter of fact not much had happened for the first 
decision was handed down only a little before 
the Senator and his friend emerged into the 
corridor of the Executive Offices. There he 
was soon apprised of the news and was quite 
ready with an epigrammatic comment: 

“I am delighted,” he said with a suavity which, 
except that it is usually freighted with a touch 
of irony, might be credited to Senator James 
Hamilton Lewis. “Inconsistency will save the 
United States yet.” 

The Senator added that since he was Dean 
Emeritus of the University of Inconsistency 
(so-called because he opposed legislation to re- 
organize the court during the campaign and 
later led the fight to do so) he must give Jus- 
tice Roberts a degree. 

There was no official reference at the White 
House to the court but it is safe to say that the 
long yellow sheets which were being disgorged 
by the news ticker hidden in a private nook of 
Secretary Early’s office were scanned by more 
than one as they clicked out the opinions. 

Senator Lewis called and left predicting a 
Congressional session that would not end before 
September; Mayor LaGuardia was on hand to 
say a last word about WPA relief; Henry 
Morgenthau dropped in, perhaps to discuss the 
new loan and the letter which the President was 
about to circulate urging rigid examination of 
departmental budget expenses. 

The only call of the day described expressly 
as dealing with the Wagner Act was the one 


COURT’S DECISION 


_ made by the Attorney General who later took 


—Underwood & Underwood 
MEET THE LADY WHO RUNS THE 
WHITE HOUSE 
Franklin D. Roosevelt may be President of the 
United States, and Mrs. Roosevelt, the First Lady, 
but Mrs. Henry Nesbitt, White House housekeeper, 
runs the Executive Mansion when it comes to such 
important functions as having breakfast ready on 
time, ordering in the groceries for diplomatic din- 
ners and seeing to it that the furniture is dusted, 
the curtains hung properly, the vases filled with the 
right flowers. 


American day exercises at the Pan American Union in Washington. 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull at the speaker’s stand in the Governing Board Room. 
left is Senor Don Manuel de Freyre y Santander, Peruvian Ambassador. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


A REAFFIRMATION OF FAITH IN DESTINY OF AMERICAS | 
Reena forward to a greater degree of cooperation between the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, President Roosevelt (standing left) and Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
(standing right) spoke to representatives of 21 American nations at the seventh annual Pan 


Photo shows President 
Seated 


urge that as argument for pushing the court bill. 

By 5 o’clock the President was ready to re- 

ceive the new Ministers from, Haiti and Nicar- 

- agua, listen to their diplomatic speeches and 
return them in kind. 


The next day opened 
with the arrival of His 
AND A SENATOR Excellency, Monsieur 
AND THE PRESS Georges Bonnet, Ambas- 
sador and one of the ace diplomats of France. 
The purpose of his visit was called a discussion 
of world affairs, a fairly inclusive topic. If such 
matters as debts were mentioned, it was not re- 
ported. 

Another distinguished foreigner to pay his 
respects was Dr. Aldo Castellani, member of the 
Italian Senate. 

Then the press. It was a cheerful gathering 
and along one. The President, everyone agreed, 
was in high spirits but most of what he said 
was “off the record.” He began by reading his 
economy letter and soon was launched in an 
easy, informal chat on other matters. 

One thing aroused his chuckle; it was the 
statement made by one of the correspondents in 
a dispatch commenting on the Supreme Court 
decision in which he said that the “no-man’s” 
land which the President had said existed be- 
tween the spheres of State and Federal au- 
thority, had now become “Roberts’ land,” since 
it was the vote of Justice Roberts which swayed 
the court’s decision to a more sympathetic view 
of the New Deal labor legislation. 

The relief message, it was learned had to be 
postponed a week. 

The meeting ended with plenty of informa- 
tion in the correspondents’ heads but little in 
their notes. 


AN AMBASSADOR 


After his speech before 
the governing board of 
| this body he whizzed 
SAYS BUT LITTLE back to the White House 
for a routine agenda. Following two Cabinet 
officers (Secretary of Labor Perkins and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace) came Pennsyl- 
vania’s trimly tailored and barbered Senator 
Guffey. 

With him was bushy-headed John L. Lewis, 
paler than usual from sitting up while many of 
his colleagues were sitting down but : still 
pleasantly pugnacious and carrying a half 
smoked cigar. 

Neither could quite explain how the topic they 
mentioned as discussed—the Guffey coal bill— 
could take three-quarters of an hour. Later 
Mr. Lewis was more loquacious in his own office. 

Meanwhile labor edged again into the Pvesi- 
dential agenda. This time the formal issuance 
of a proclamation “whereas-ing” the disputing 
employees and Northwestern Pacific Railway 
to arbitration before a board for the settlement 
of their differences in accordance with the law. 


A LABOR LEADER 
CALLS, DEPARTS, 


THE HARBINGER The Thurs- 
ay was the early appear- 
OF SPRING; A BID ance of Clarke Griffith 
TO THE BALL GAME head of the Washington 
Baseball Club and Ford Frick, president of the 
National League, bearing season passes to all 
games, enclosed in a leather case with “F. D. R.” 
in gold on the outside. 
Griffith, who also left a handbag with a pass 


occasion to mention the five-to-four vote and * for Mrs. Roosevelt, told the President that the 


prospects for the local team were good and he 
secured the promise of the President to toss out 
the first ball on the opening day, Monday. 

At night there was the annual “off-the-record” 
press conference with the editors of the nation 
assembled here in yearly conclave. When it was 
over the President was milked dry, according to 
his own statement the next day at one of the 
shortest of press conferences. 


It began with a query over the fate of the 
cherry-trees (threatened by the proposed Jef- 
ferson Memorial) and ended about ten minutes 
later but for all the noise of news breaking you 
might have heard a petal drop. 


One thing the President said provided a puff 
for the press. He told of his long talk with the 
editors and suggested that they might be inter- 
viewed by the reporters just to see if the edi- 
tors could keep confidences as well as the work- 
ing newspapermen do themselves. 


There were no confidence to keep at the meet- 
ing, however, and very little else. In fact the 
promptitude of the “thank you, Mr. President”, 
the agreed exit cue, seemed to surprise the 
President himself. It was laid by some to the 
fact that some of the men in the front row had 
been invited to a pre-christening celebration of 
one of their colleagues who had recently 
achieved paternity. 


The fact was, that the President was im- 
mersed in relief. He had received the prelimi- 
nary estimates and was prepared for conferences 
right through the week-end before finally indit- 
ing his message on this vexing problem. 


One bit of news did 
BELGIAN PREMIER, ‘UP out. It concerned 
the visit of Premier van 

A FOE TO FASCISM Zeeland, of Belgium, who 
recently won a landslide over his opposi- 
tion, the Fascist leader Degrelle. It had been 
reported that the President had invited van 
Zeeland to visit him but the President explained 
that he had heard that the Premier was coming 
over to get a degree from Princeton University, 
and that, naturally, he had asked him to drop in. 

There was confirmation, too, of the fishing 
trip. The President was quite explicit on this 
subject: he was leaving at about 1 a. m. on the 
28th, which meant, he added, that the accom- 
panying newspaper men would have to get on 
board the night before. 

His Supreme Court smile was still in evi- 
dence as he talked but outside in the corridors 
of the Executive Offices the excitement was 
wearing down and the routine of affairs seemed 
an anti-climax to the big event with which the 
week began. There was still no comment on the 
subject. The President excused himself by say- 
ing that he,had not had time to study the de- 
cisions. 


A FUTURE GUEST; 


As the week drew to a close Washington’s | 


fickle weather produced a gusty breeze that 
blew away the first suggestive warmth of Sum- 
mer and gave promise of a touch or two more 
of her fairest season, Spring. It may have been 
the varying thermometer, or too much Supreme 
Court decision (or cherry-blossoms), anyhow 
there was a distinct let-down in the atmosphere 
as the President withdrew to his study and his 
thoughts on relief which, like the old-fashioned 
poor, we have always with us. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


Equalizing’ Wagner Act 


By JAMES A. EMERY 
General Counsel, National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


N the former state of the law, strong and sincere 
doubts were entertained as to the validity and 
wisdom of this law (The National Labor Relations 
Act). Six circuit courts of appeals in which the is- 
su€ was raised sustained the view that the act was 
invalid if applied to employment relations in manu- 
facture. 

A majority of the Supreme Ccurt now has held. 
ctherwise. Therefore that is the law of the land. 
It is the obligation of every good citizen to obey it 
and operate unde it. Just as employers resisted 
its application to relations to which they sincerely 
believed it did not apply, they will now respect the 
interpretation of the court.... 

The court has held that Con- 
gress, aS a regulation of com- 
merce, may safeguard the right 
of employes to self-organization # 
and the selection of representa~ 
tives for coliective bargaining 
against interference or intimida- 
tion by the employer, and may 
place upon the employer the af- 
firmative duty of negotiating | 
with the chosen representatives 2m 
of his employes for the purpose @ , 
of minimizing labor disputes a4 
which, in the opinion of Congress, have arisen from 
a widespread and recurrent denial of these rights. 

Therefore, it is held that even though the source 
of these acts is found in the local employment rela- 
tions, since the effect of the labor disputes in ques- 
tion is to directly threaten the interruption of com- 
merce, the means which Congress adopts to mini- 
mize these disputes is a reasonable regulation to 
protect such commerce. 

The court’s opinion necessarily leaves untouched 
the policy of the act. That is not its problem. But 
the principles of control which it has sustained are 
equally applicable to the conduct of employers and 
employes, of business or labor organizations. 

A week or ten days ago the leaders of Congress de- 
nounced the sit-down strike but declared it to rep- 
resent a condition beyond their control. The prin- 
ciple of the court’s decision is clearly applicable to 
such sit-down strikes as occurred in the General 
Motors and Chrysler plants. They are integrated 
industries, the seizure and retention of which for 
the purpose of preventing production and trade was 
a plain obstruction of commerce which the Wagner 
Act could be amended to forbid.... 

It is now fair to ask that Congress shall undertake 
to exert equal control over both parties in the public 
interest, requiring the acceptance of mutual respon- 
sibilities and obligations for the protection of com- 
merce which labor combinations have so frequently 
and violently interrupted within recent weeks. 

Labor organizations themselves should be the first 
to recognize the wisdom of accepting responsibility 
commensurate with the power they claim, the power 
they exercise, and the rights which the court has 
safeguarded. Now that the question of law has been 
settled, correction of the one-sided and unfair policy 
of the Wagner Act, and condemnation and prohibi- 
tion of the further seizure of plants, is a duty which 
sits challengingly on the threshold of national se- 
curity. 

(From a speech before the West Virginia Chamber ° 
of Commerce, April 16.) 


“No Business Boom’ 


By COL. L. P. AYRES 
Vice President, the Cleveland Trust Company 


GOOD deal of bad economics is being talked in = 
these days about emergency measures to pre- 
vent a business boom, extended controls to check 
bank credit expansion, and increased Federal powers 
to restrain commodity price advances. 

These discussions constitute a kind of locking of 
the stable door before the family horse has even 
been acquired. 

The truth is that we not only 
. have no business boom, but we 
have not as yet definitely emerged 
from the depression. The expan- 
sion of bank credit loans so far in 
this recovery period has been 
nonspeculative in nature, and 
so moderate in volume as to be 
almost minute. The exception- 
gimme ally rapid price advances have 
™ been in commodities of interna- 

tional trade. ... 

The three economic problems which really are of 
pressing urgency are the reduction of unemploy- 
ment, the balancing of the Federal budget, and 
the restoration oi harmony in iabor relations. 

Of course we should foster every promising at- 
tempt to find out how to minimize business booms 
and slumps, but equally of course we shall ulll- 
mately realize that these desired results are to be 
attained through the patient and persistent appli- 
cation of prudent policies, and not by the sudden 
adoption of a series of panaceas 

At present our volume of industrial production is 
about as large as it was just before the depression, 
but we have now about seven million more people 
in the population than we had then, so the per 
capita output is smaller. Our national income, our 
railroad freight traffic, and our department store 
sales are all about 20 per cent lower now than just 
before the depression. New construction is running 
about half of what it was 10 years ago. 

The chief reason why about 15 per cent or more 
of our workers are idle is that general business, 
including industry, agriculture, trade, and trans- 
portation, is still 15 per cent or more below normal. 

Our greatest present national need is to be- 
come currently self-supporting once more, as a 
nation, as communities, as families, and as indi- 
viduals: Meanwhile we should be working out 


means to remain self-supporting after we become 
self-supporting. After that we might well worry 
about how to avoid ove:-prosperity. 

(From the Business Builetin issued by the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, April 15.) 
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Robert F. Wagner 


Success crowns at last 
his campaign for Labor Law 


WO years ago Senator Robert F. 
T Wagner (NY-D) delivered the 
longest speech of his quarter cen- 
tury career, spent in legislative bat- 
tles in Albany and Washington. 

Addressing his fellow Senators for 
two-and-a-nalf hours on his. Na- 
tional Labor Relations Bill, Senator 
Wagner styied it “the next step in 
logical unfolding of man’s eternal 
quest for freedom.” 

Last week, when. high officialdom 
crowded the Supreme Court Build- 
ing to hear the validity of that Act 
upheld, Senator Wagner remained 
in the privacy of his office lunch- 
ing on crackers and milk. 


But his casual attitude was more 
apparent than real. “A great vic- 
tory,” he commented later. Right 
now, however, the Senator is more 
interested in new irons that he has 
in the Conzressional fire—the fight 
for labor’s right to bargain collec- 
tively is over, he feels. 

Although ne has a smile almost 
as famous as President Roosevelt’s 
and althougn he has a keen sense of 
humor, Senator Wagner is not rated 
as a humorist or a9 story-teller. He 
rarely reads fiction of any kind. 
His literary inclinations are along 
more serious lines. Significantly 
enough his favorite author is Charles 
A. Beard. 

Senator Wagner has figured in 
two polls conducted by newspaper- 
men recently. In one poll among 
Capitol reporters he was selected 
as the “most popular, most hard- 
working and most helpful of the 
Senators.” 

In the other, which sought to de- 
termine newspapermen’s opinion on 
the most likely successor for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, he received promi- 
nent mention. The correspondents 
who cast their ballot for him, how- 
ever, overlooked the fact that Sena- 
tor Wagner was born in Germany, 
was brought to this country when 
he was eignt years old. 

“My father was a laborer and my 
mother was a working woman,” he 
Says. “As a boy I sold newspapers 
and hawked candy in the park. I 
lived among people in tenements.” 

With that background, Senator 
Wagner’s legislative battles have 
been fought to erase what he calls 
“the haunting fear of insecurity 


| 


that hangs over the worker.” That 
fear he has tried tu allay in sponsor- 
ing the NRA, the Social Security 
Board, and the Labor Relations 
Board. 


Washington society considers 
Senator Wagner as one of its 
matrimonial eligikles. A widower, 
he is not yet 60 years old, is wealthy 
and likable. Always well-groomed, 
he prefers correctly tailored, double- 
breasted suits of a conservative 
tone, but in the matter of ties—his 
favorites are of a bright red hue. 


Owen J. Roberts 


The pivotal vote in recent 
Supreme Court decisions 


WEN J. ROBERTS, youngest of 

the Supreme Court Justices, ap- 
parently has no limit to his range 
of interests. Immediately § after 
reading one of the five decisions on 
the Wagner Labor Act last week, he 
jumped in his automobile, drove to 
the Pennsylvania town of Phoe- 
nixville and delivered an address 
to Boy Scouts there, in conjunction 
with their campaign for funds. 

Justice Rob- 
erts’ chief hob- 
by is his 700- 
acrefarmin 
P e nnsylvania’s 
beautiful and 
historic Chester 
County, where, 
in working 
clothes he looks 
over his cattle 
herd and tosses 
hay with the 
hired farm- 
hands. He tells 
his friends that his relaxation 
Classes him as a “dirt farmer.” 

But, far from being an agricultural 
recluse, Justice Roberts enjoys with 
his wife, the Washington soc.al 
whirl. Quite often, too, they attend 
social functions of their native city 
of Philadelphia. 


Justice Roberts another 
hobby—his pipe, which is almost as 
exacting as the farm. He medita- 
tively puffs at it as he strolls in the 
marble halls near his office. 

Thoroughly democratic and affa- 
ble, he often has lunch in the Court 
Building public cafeteria, where ham 
sandwiches sell for a dime, and 
“cups 0’ coffee” for a nickel. When 


Owen J. Roberts 
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the Court sat in the Capitol Build- 
ing, Justice Roberts was-once eating 
in the public portion of the Senate 
restaurant when the manager sug- 
gested that he move into the pri- 
vacy of the Senators’ section. “I 
prefer to eat here,” he. replied, sim- 
ply. The other judges do not eat in 
the public cafeteria—their lunches 
are prepared for them in_ their 
suites or they bring a snack from 
home. 

Justice ' Roberts, with Justice 
Sutherland, dues all his work in the 
Court office assigned to them. The 
others study and dictate at home. 


But for his brilliant prosecution 
of the “Teapot Dome” affair over a 
decade ago, Mr. Roberts might never 
have reached the Supreme Court 
bench, to accept which position, by 
the way, he made a large financial 
sacrifice. 

It was the “Teapot Dome” investi- 
gation that not only resulted in con- 
viction of a Secretary of the Inte- 
rior for bribery and imprisonment 
of other officials, but also regained 
for the Federal Government im- 
mensely valuable naval oil reserve 
lands in the West. 


And therein lies a story. Mr. Rob- 
erts was one of two selections made 
by President Coolidge to prosecute 
the series of cases. The Senate 
Committee on Judiciary was investi- 
gating Mr. Roberts’ qualifications. 


“What do you know about land 
laws?” asked Senator Walsh of Mon- 
tana. 

“Nothing,” replied the candidate, 
“wut I think in an hour’s time I can 
get the necessary essentials.” 


In the Wagner Act decisions, Jus- 
‘tice Roberts swung away from con- 
servatives with whom he had previ- 
ously sided in several 5-4 decisions 
and joined Chief Justice Hughes in 
upholding the five Labor Board 
cases. “Sphinx” he has been called 
recently because in the argument of 
the Social Security Act cases, involv- 
ing unemployment insurance laws 
affecting 43 States, he simply listen- 
ed, did not join his eight colleagues 
in the avalanche of questions. 

Just in what direction the Su- 
preme Court will go in future deci- 
sions depends a great deal on Jus- 
tice Roberts. This fact has caused 
President Roosevelt to say that 
whereas we used to be in “‘no man’s 
land’, so far as Federal and State 
powers are concerned, we are now 
in ‘Roberts’ land’.” 


“?’M STEPPING OUT IN A BIG BEAUTIFUL 
NASH—AND IT COST ME ONLY A FEW DOLLARS 
THAN ONE OF THOSE SMALLER CARS!” 


Actual photograph of Nash iPacie* 400” 2- Door Sedan with i 


of 
BEE 


When R. I. Smith started out 
to buy @ new car, he looked at 
the Three’ cars... then 
saw Nash," got the surprise 
of my life,” said Mr. Smith, 
“when I found that big Nash 
lak avctic-“400" 2-door sedan 
delivered for only @ few dol- 
lars more than the similarly 
equipped < ?.door sedan of one 
of the ‘All Three’ small cars.” 


Look at that car in the pic- 
ture. It's a great big 117- 
inch wheelbase car. You get 
a more powerful six cylinder 
engine. Larger hydraulic 
brakes. Strongest type of 
steel body construction in 
the industry. Roomy, spa- 
cious interiors. Much more 
‘‘real automobile’... yet 
this big Nash LaFayette- 
‘400°’ delivers for just a 
FEW dollars more than the 
**All Three’’ small cars. 

See Nash for VALUE. Let 
the X-Ray System open 
your eyes to the amazing 
value Nash now offers. See it 
at all Nash showrooms now. 


$25 AMONTHI Ask about the 
convenient terms and low rotes 
availoble through the Nash 
C. t. T. Budget plan. In most 


*FOR AS LITTLE AS $1 OR $2 A MONTH EXTRA YOU 
CAN GET OuT OF THE “ALL THREE’ CLASS. A check-up 
recently made In ten representative cities shows that the Nosh 
LaFoyette-"400" 4-Door Sedan with trunk DELIVERS for just a 


of the “All Three” 


your time payments, 


FEW dollars more thon the similarly equipped 4-door sedans 
smoll cars. In many places, the SLIGHT 
difference In price amounts to just $1 or $2 a month extra on 


places, you can pay as litte os 
$25 a month on your time poy- 
ments. Automatic Cruising Geor 
now available on al! Nash 
Models ot slight extra cost. 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, morors oivsioy, KENOSHA, wise 


ALL OTHERS 


THOUSAND MOTORISTS A MINUTE...a million 
and a half a day... buy Mobilgas! Can you 
imagine what a line-up of cars that makes? 


Bumper to bumper they’d reach from New 


York to San Francisco. The biggest army of 


motorists in America using one gasolin 


Why is this? ... because Mobilgas 
more power! Delivers more miles! Gives you 
smoother performance ...at less cost! 


Mobilgas is made by the same engineers 
who refine world-famous Mobiloil! 


These are big, important facts that make . 
Mobilgas worth trying! It won’t cost you one 
penny extra to enjoy driving more. 


Stop at the Sign of the Flying Red Horse. 
Fill up with today! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC.“ 


HELP 


FOR THE FARM 
* 


Rural electrification breaks down the fences between farm and city life... between 
agriculture and other industries. It makes farming easier and more profitable. 


GRICULTURE 
No. 1 Industrv—asks for no more 
than an equal footing with other indus- 


— .\merica’s his home it and 
lectricity pumps the water, 
preserves and cooks the food, does the 


washing, ironing and cleaning without 


brings brightness 
cheer. 


tries. Farm wives seck only the same 


rclief from daily drudgery which their — taxing youth or strength. Its magic 


city sisters have enjoyed for many years. — melts away the traditional disadvan- 
tages of rural life that have led so many 
of its children to desert it for the city. 

The work of Westinghouse, in 


That is why the most permanent 
and valuable kind of “farm relicf” is 
the spread of electricity to rural arcas. 
To the farmer it brings new and more 


helping to extend electricity over ever- 
profitable methods of operation. ‘To 


wider areas at ever-lowering cost, be- 


gan with the very development that 
first made long distance electrical 
transmission possible — the alternat- 
ing current system. Today, Westing- 
house still works unceasingly to bring 
the benefits of electricity to places 
where it is not yet enjoyed. We be- 
lieve this cause is worthy, not only 
of our own untiring cHorts, but of 
unqualitted support by every one in- 
terested in America’s cconomic welfare. 


> 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY e EAST PII ISBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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+ THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 


N five Supreme Court decisions 
last week the National Labor 
Relations Act was upheld as 
valid under the Constitution. 
The point of greatest signifi- 
cance was the wide scope which 
the Court allowed to Congress in 
permitting it to give effect to 
collective bargaining rights over 
large areas of the nation’s eco- 
nomic life. 

In the so-called Jones & Laugh- 
lin case, the Court, by altered in- 
terpretations, found a Constitu- 
tional basis for permitting Con- 
gress to regulate labor relations 
in manufacturing industry where 
raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts are shipped across State 
lines. 

Senator Wagner, chief sponsor 
of the law upheld, saw in this de- 
cision the most significant en- 
largement of Federal power over 
commerce that has occurred in 
the last hundred years. 

UNFAIR PRACTICES BARRED 


The Act which was upheld pro- 
hibits employers from performing 


certain specified unfair labor prac- | 
tices. In all cases decided last week | 


the practice involved was discharge 
of employes for union activity or 
membership. All persons so dis- 
charged were ordered to be rein- 
stated with back pay. 

Other unfair labor practices for- 
bidden by the law to employers in- 
clude support of company unions, 
intimidation to influence workers’ 
choice of bargaining agencies and 
refusal to bargain in good faith with 


| 


the agency chosen by the majority | 


of employes. 

The validity of these require- 
ments as applied to railroad em- 
ployers has been upheld in other 
cases. It is therefore a fair infer- 
ence that they would be upheld also 
in cases involving such industries 
as were ruled last week to come, so 


| far as collective bargaining is con- 


cerned, under the regulatory power 
of Congress. 


BACKGROUND OF CASES 


The way in which the cases came 


before the Supreme Court was this. 


First one or more employes, mem- 
bers of a union, were dismissed. The 
union complained to the National 
Labor Relations Board, which held 
hearings in which the employers 
were invited to present their an- 
swers to the charges. Officers of 
the Board investigated the charges 
and made exhaustive investigations 
into the business of the employers, 
laying their findings before the 
Board. These investigations were 
for two purposes. One was to show 
that the employer was engaged in 
interstate commerce. The other was 
to satisfy the Board of the grounds 
for the charges. 

In each instance, the employers 
challenged the right of the Board 
to inquire into the case and to issue 
valid orders regarding it. 

The Board then rendered de- 
cisions holding the employers guilty 
of unfair labor practices, ruling that 
dismissals were because of union 
activity and not for other reasons. 
It commanded the employers to re- 
instate the workers with back pay. 

The employers refused. The Board 


+ The Steel Company Case + 


The painstaking collection of eco- 
nomic material by the Labor Board 
regarding the Jones-Laughlin Steel 
Company, as events proved, affected 
the very essence of the Govern- 
ment’s case. 

The picture which the Govern- 
ment drew was that of a highly in- 
tegrated corporation, not only man- 
ufacturing steel and numerous by- 
products, but operating mines, 
Steamships and railroads and ship- 
ping its products to all States of the 
Union and to foreign countries. 


THE “STREAM OF COMMERCE” 
Thus in outline appeared what 
the Government contended was a 
continuous stream of commerce, 
which would suffer interruption if 
labor disputes in the manufacturing 


+ 


| 


' was brought also under the defini- 


Operations caused a cessation of | 
work. Highly unrealistic, its spokes- _ 
men asserted, was the concept of | 


two streams of commerce, one com- 
Ing to an end when raw materials 


were brought into the State and the | 


Other beginning after manufacture 
had been completed and the goods 
were shipped out of the State. 
This latter concept is one of the 
grounds that had been relied on by 
those who maintain that manufac- 
turing 1s purely local in nature and 
So subject only to State regulation. 
The maiority of the Court did not 
say that it considered the company’s 
manufacturing operation lay with- 


‘in a continuous stream of commerce. 


Without determining this point it 
found other grounds on which to 
uphold Congressional power to regu- 
‘ate labor relations. Said Chief 


Wagner Act At a Glance 


This law forbids to employers unfair labor practices 

which include: 

Dismissing employes because of union membership or engaging 
in union activity. 

Supporting “company unions” financially or aiding in their 
organization. 

Refusing to bargain with any labor organization which is chosen 
by the majority of employes through their free, uncoerced 
choice. 

Bargaining with any other group than the one chosen by the 
majority of employes as representative of the workers. 


* 


Enforcement is through the National Labor Relations Board, 
which receives complaints, holds hearings on them and may 
issue cease and desist orders. In event of non-compliance, 
the orders are referred to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
review and enforcement, if upheld. 


* * * 


On application of employes or employers, or on its own initi- 
ative, the Board may hold elections to determine what or- 
ganizatidn the employes wish to act as their representative 
in collective bargaining. 


* 


The Board has the power to designate whether a plant, an em- 
ployer, a craft or other division of industry shall be the unit 
appropriate for bargaining. 


nant factor in their activities, 

how can it be maintained that 

their labor relations constitute 

a forbidden field into which 

Congress may not enter when 

it is necessary to protect inter- 

state commerce from the para- 
lyzing consequences of indus- 
trial war?” 

This question decided, the opinion 
went on to point out that the 
Court had already committed itself 
to the proposition that industrial 
peace is apt to be interrupted by 
such unfair labor practices as the 
National Labor Relations Act for- 
bids. Precedents were cited from 
cases in which the Railway Labor 
Act was upheld. 

Thus the circle of argument was 
complete: Congress may act to pre- 
vent interruption of commerce. Un-. 


then went to the Circuit Courts of | 
Appeals and asked for an order en- — 
forcing its rulings. In two cases the | 
courts, after a hearing, acceded. | 
These cases involved a bus line—the | 
Washington, Virginia & Maryland 
Coach Company—and The Asso- 
ciated Press. These organizations 
appealed to the highest tribunal. 


IMPORTANCE OF ISSUES 

In three cases, the Circuit Courts 
of Appeals refused to enforce the 
Board’s orders. These were all 
manufacturing companies—the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, | 
The Friedman-Marks Clothing Com- 
pany (Richmond, Va.) and the | 
Fruehauf Trailer Company (Detroit, 
Mich.). The lower courts held that 
the law did not apply to them. 

The Board appealed from the 
lower courts’ decisions to the Su- 
preme Court. 

Of these five cases, two were of 
outstanding importance. In the 
Jones & Laughlin case, as stated 
above, the definition of interstate 


may result in such interruptions. 
Therefore Congress may enact laws 
to prohibit such practices. 

Mr. Hughes then answered sev- 


fair labor practices breed strife and - 


anything heretofore 
permissible.” 


deemed 


As already indicated, the major- 


ity of the Court made its principal | 


ruling on the Jones-Laughlin case 
and then decided 


Same way. 


senting more extensive areas 
contact with interstate commerce. 

The minority, however, centered 
the argument in its dissenting opin- 
jon on the smallest of the three 
companies, namely, the Friedman- 


Marks Clothing Company, of Rich- | 
mond, Va., which employs about 800 | 


men. 


Friedman-Marks Case. 
Clothing Industry | 


In this case a small number of 
men were discharged for what the 
Labor Board found to be union ac- 
tivity. The president of the Com- 
pany was declared also to Have told 
employes that he would discharge 
any one who attended a certain 
union meeting. 

The majority of the Court found 
that there was substantial evidence 
to support the Labor Board’s find- 
ings and also ruled that the Board’s 


findings on the Company’s business | 
were sufficient to bring it within the | 
scope of Congressional power. About | 


80 per cent of its production, accord- 


ing to the evidence, is shipped across | 


State lines. Its output is about one- 
half of 1 per cent of the total na- 
tional production in its line. 

The Court minority sought to 
prove that the Company’s operations 
are not only small in their ulti- 
mate effect on commerce but highly 
remote in such effect. 


EFFECT ON COMMERCE 
Regarding the effect of a possible 

strike in the plant of this Com- 

pany, Justice McReynolds said: 


“If closed today, the ultimate 
effect on commerce in clothing 
obviously would be negligible. It 
stands alone, is not seeking to 
acquire a monopoly or to re- 
strain trade. There is no evi- 
dence of a strike by its employes 
at any time or that one is now 
threatened, and nothing to in- 
dicate the probable result if one 
should occur.” 

Apart from the slightness of ulti- 
mate effect on commerce, the mi- 
nority view called attention to the 
distinction between direct and in- 
direct effect on commerce which 
had previously been established by 


the other two | 
manufacturing company cases the | 
The steel company is” 
by far the largest of the three, pre- | 
of 


+ 
| 


Jones-Laughlin Decision in Brief 


Views of the majority of the Court: 


“Although activities may be intrastate in character when sepa- 
rately considered, if they have such a close relation to in- 
terstate commerce that their control is essential or appro- 
priate to protect that commerce, Congress can not be denied 
the power to exercise that control.” 


“Congress is entitled to foresee dangers to interstate commerce 
and to exercise its protective powers to forestall them.” 


“The Act does not interfere with the normal right of the em- 
ployer to select his employes or to discharge them. But he 
may not, under cover of that right, intimidate or coerce his 
employes with respect to their self-organization or their 


representation.” 


* 


Views of the minority of the Court: 


“The Act as now interpreted puts into the hands of a Board 
power of control over purely local industry beyond any- 
thing heretofore deemed permissible.” 


“Any effect on interstate commerce by the discharge of em- 
ployes shown in the case would be indirect and remote in 


the highest degree. 


“If this theory of a continuous stream of commerce as now de- 
fined is correct, will it become the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment hereafter to suppress every strike which by possi- 


bility may cause a blockade in that stream? 


Almost any- 


thing—births, marriages, deaths—may in some fashion affect 


commerce.” 


commerce was held to include con- 
trol of employer-employee relations 
in manufacturing, apart from 
purely local enierprises. Decisions 
in the other two manufacturing 
cases followed this precedent. 

The other outstanding case was 
The Associated Press case, in which 
editorial work in a press association 


tion of interstate commerce and the and liberties of others. 


Court held that regulation of its 
labor relations was not an inter- 
ference with the freedom of the 
press. In all these instances, the de- 
cisions were divided five.to four. 

The fifth case, involving the bus 
line, was decided unanimously. 
Regulation of its labor relations by 
Congress was ruled to be proper 
under precedents previously estab- 
lished. 

More detailed accounts of the 
cases follow. 


der the Constitution. 


employes engaged therein. 


Justice Hughes, who read the ma- 
jority opinion: 
“The Congressional authority 


The Associated Press Case: 


The majority opinion ruled that, when Congress forbids a 
press association to discharge an editorial employe because of 
union activity, it is not interfering with the freedom of the 
press. “A publisher has no special privilege to invade the rights 


But if an employe is found to write with a bias, a publisher may 
discharge him for that reason. 
tions Act does not interfere with this right, guaranteed un- 


The National Labor Rela- 


The work of editing the news is an activity so directly affecting 
interstate commerce that Congress has the authority to lay 
down rules giving effect to collective bargaining rights of 


* 


The minority held that Congressional regulation of labor re- 
lations in the publishing business is the entering wedge which 
may threaten freedom of the press. Said the dissenting justices: 


“If freedom of the press does not include the right of the press 
to adopt and pursue a policy without governmental restric- 
tion, it is a misnomer to call it freedom.” 


to protect interstate commerce 
from burdens and obstructions 
is not limited to transactions 
which can be deemed an essen- 
tial part of the flow of com- 
merce. Burdens and obstruc- 
tions may be due to injurious 
action springing from other 
sources. 

“Although activities may be 
intrastate in character when 
separately considered, if they 
have such a close and substan- 
tial relation to interstate com- 
merce that their control is es- 
sential or appropriate to pro- 
tect that commerce, Congress 
cannot be denied the power tc 
exercise that control.” 

Thus Justice Hughes held that 
the essential point was whether un- 
fair labor practices tend substan- 
tially tu interrupt commerce. If 
they do, Congress might step in to 
forbid them. 

The Court found that the inter- 
state commerce would be interrupted 
by stoppage of manufacture. The 
effect, it declared, would be immedi- 
ate and might be catastrophic. Mr. 
Hughes proceeded: 

“We are asked to shut our 
eyes to the plainest facts of our 
national life and to deal with the 
question of direct and indirect 
effects in an intellectual vac- 
uum. When our industries or- 
ganize themselves on a national 
Scale, making their relation to 
interstate commerce the domi- 


eral additional contentions of the 
Company. The Company’s free- 
dom of contract was found not to 
have been abridged since the law 
merely prevents interference by the 
employer with rights which the em- 
ployees have. 


LIMITATIONS OF RULING 

To the allegation that the law is 
one-sided, prohibiting employers 
only from performing unfair labor 
acts, the Court replied that a law 
need not embrace all evils in its field 
to be valid. 

The decision brought no blanket 
authority for Congress to regulate 
all manufacturing industry. The 
burden of proof was placed on the 
Labor Board to show that any par- 
ticular industry is of such a char- 
acter that stoppage of work within 
it would burden interstate com- 
merce. By the same token, the 
Court’s right finally to determine 
that question for each case was, in 
effect, insisted upon. 


_ DISSENTERS’ CONTENTIONS 
The minority of the Court sharply 
dissented in an opinion read by 
Justice McReynolds. Said he: 
“The Court, as we think, de- 
parts from well-established 
principles followed in the 
Schechter (NRA) case and the 
Carter (Guffey Coal Act) case. 
It puts into the hands of a 
Board power of control over 
purely jocal .industry beyond 


the Court. Quoting from a 50-year- 
old decision (Kidd vs. Pearson, 128 
U. S. 1, 21), Justice McReynolds 
stated the point in these words: 
“The power to control the 
manufacture of a given thing 
involves in a certain sense the 
control of its disposition, but 
this is a secondary and not a 
primary sense; and although the 
exercise of that power may re- 
sult in bringing the operation 
of commerce into play, it does 
not control it, and affects it 
only incidentally and indirectly.” 


NRA DECISION RECALLED 
Then, citing the opinion in the 
NRA case, he continued: 

“Where the effect of intra- 
state transactions on _inter- 
state commerce is merely indi- 
rect, such transactions remain 
within the domain of State 
power.” This means it would 
be outside the jurisdiction of 
Congress. 
Finally Justice McReynolds at- 

tacked the assumption that size of 
operations affected the principle. 
Quoting from the decision in the 
Guffey Coal Act case, he said: 

“If the production by one man 
of a single ton of coal intended 
for interstate shipment affects 
interstate commerce indirectly, 
the effect does not become direct 
by multiplying the tonnage or 
increasing the number of men 
employed.” 


+ 
Summing up the argument that | the Act should have been inappli- 


the effect of labor disturbances in 
the clothing enterprise is of the 
remotest character, the minority 
opinion proceeded: 

“Only a few men were dis- 
charged. The immediate effect 
may be to create discontent and 
a strike may follow, which, in 
turn, may result in reducing 
production, which may ulti- 
mately reduce the volume of 
goods moving in interstate com- 
merce. 

“By this chain of indirect and 
progressively remote events we 
finally reach the evil with which 
it is said the legislation under- 
takes to deal. A more remote 
and indirect interference with 
interstate commerce or a more 
definite invasion of the powers 
reserved to the States is difficult, 
if:not impossible, to imagine.” 
Extending by analogy the power 

of the Federal Government here 
recognized by the majority opin- 
ion, Justice McReynolds asked: | 

“May a mill owner be pro- 
hibited from closing his factory 
or discontinuing his business 
because to do so would be to 
stop the flow of products to and 
from -his plant in interstate 
commerce? May employes in a 
factory be restrained from quit- 
ting work in a body because this 
will close the factory and 
thereby stop the flow of com- 
merce? 

“If this theory of a continu- 
out stream of commerce as now 
defined is correct, will it become 
the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment hereafter to suppress 
every strike which by possibility 
may cause a blockade in that 
stream? 

“Whatever effect any cause 
of discontent may ultimately 
have on commerce is far too in- 
direct to justify Congressional 
regulation. Almost anything— 
Marriage, birth, death—may in 
some fashion affect commerce.” 


Justice McReynolds in speaking 
departed from his written opinion to 
make more effective some of his 
points. Among other things he said: 


“The field opened here is 
wider than most of the citizens 
of the country can dream. The 
cause is momentous, the possi- 
bilities for harm so great that 
we felt it our duty to expose the 
Situation as we view it. 


“If, under the decision, Con- 
gress can control the relations 
between employers and em- 
ployes, it can exercise super- 
vision over marriage and babies. 
The marriage of Mary Jones 
and John Smith might be con- 
sidered in the stream of :0m- 
merce.” 


Fruehauf Trailer Case. 
Automobile Industry 


The opinion of the Court upheld 
the Labor Board both in its con- 
tention that the business of this 
company affected interstate com- 
merce and that the company had 


carried out a policy of fighting 


unionization. 


The men who were discharged, 


according to the Company, had been 
let go because of inefficiency. The 
Board held otherwise on the evi- 
dence, and the employer did not 
dispute this point when the case 
came before the courts. Sole de- 
fense was based on the alleged in- 


Validity of the Act. 


The dissenting minority did not 
address itself specifically to the facts 
in this case although it held that 


cable in this case as it had held in 
the other two manufacturing cases. 


Associated Press Case. 
“Freedom of the Press” 


Does the Constitutional guaran- 
tee of freedom of the press pre- 


news associations abstain from un- 


the National Labor Relations Act? 

That was the major issue in this 
case, although a minor one also was 
raised, namely: Are editorial em- 
ployes of newspaper associations 
engaged in work that affects inter- 
State commerce? One man, Morris 
Watson, had been discharged be- 
cause, as the Labor Board found, 
he had been active in organizing a 
union. 

Speaking for the majority of the 
Court, Justice Roberts held that the 


freedom. of the press was not in- 


fringed. 
Thereby the Court set aside as 


“irrelevant and unsound generali- 


zation” this plea of the Associated 
Press: 

“The employer must have ab- 

solute and unrestricted freedom 
to employ and discharge those 
who, like Watson, edit the news: 
there must not be the slightest 
bias or prejudice personally en- 
tertained by an editorial em- 
ploye to color or to distort. what 
he writes; and the Associated 
Press can not be free to fur- 
nish unbiased and impartial 
news reports unless it is equally 
free to determine ‘for itself the 
partiality or bias of editorial 
employes.” 
The Court did not deny that The 
Associated Press has the right to 
discharge an employe for a failure 
to be impartial. On the contrary, 
it asserted that it has such a right. 
But it found that this point had 
not come up. The sole point at is- 
sue, it held, was whether the Press 
has the right to discharge Mr. 
Watson for union activity. 

As for that right, the Court held 
that the Press has no more im- 
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* munity from the National Labor 
| Relations Act than from any other 


general law. It added: 

“The publisher of a newspaper 
has no special privilege to in- 
vade the rights and liberties of 
others. He must answer for 
libel. He may be punished for 
contempt of court.. He is sub- 
ject to the anti-trust laws.” 

The Associated Press had con- 
tended that editorial work is an- 
alogous to manufacturing and s9 
is exempt from Congressional juris- 
diction. This was based on the 
ruling in the NRA case. 

The Court, however, held that a 
stoppage in the editorial work of 
the Associated Press would inter- 
fere with interstate communication 
in just as direct and immediate a 
manner as a strike of wire opera- 
tors. This contention of the em- 
ployer was thus overruled, as also 
was that which alleged the Act took 
away its property without due 
process of law. 

The minority of the Court, with 
Justice Sutherland as spokesman, 
held that freedom of the press is 
an unrestricted freedom and that 
it operates to make invalid the Act 
in question. Said he: 

“If freedom of the press does 
not include the right to adopt 
and pursue a policy without 
governmental restriction, it is a 
misnomer to call it freedom.” 


“COERCION” FOUND IN ACT 
Justice Sutherland went on to 

point out that a strong bias in a 

given cause has often led to sup- 


_ pression or coloration of unwelcome 


facts. This, he asserted, is a risk 
which the press may take or de- 
cline to take without being subject 
to any form of legislative coercion. 

Furthermore, the minority ar- 
gued, the power to compel the con- 
tinuance of Watson in the employ 


_ Of the Associated Press is the power 


_ to compel the continuance of all 
vent Congress from insisting that | 


union members in editorial work, 


vial ions | enabling the union to exercise, in 
Tair labor practices as defined in | 


the logical extreme, a high degree 


_ of control over the character of the 


news service. 
In a plea for eternal vigilance as 
the price of liberty, he said: 

“A little water, trickling here 
and there though a dam, is a 
small matter in itself; but it 
may be a sinister menace to the 
security of the dam, which those 
living in the valley below the 
dam will do weil to heed.” 


The Bus Line Case. 
Unanimous Decision 


This was the only one of the five 
cases involving the National Labor 
Relations Act which was decided by 
a unanimous court. 

The Washington, Virginia & 
Maryland Coach Company was 
found to have discharged 18 drivers 
and garage workmen for engaging 
union activity. The Company had 
contended that inefficiency was the 
ground for discharge, but the Labor 
Board found otherwise. A second 
contention was that the garage me- 
chanics were not engaged in inter- 
state commerce and that, by seek- 
ing to regulate labor relations in 
that field, the entire Act became 
invalid. 

These contentions were swept 
aside on the basis of precedents 
quoted. As to alleged errors in 
findings by the Labor Board, the 
Court pointed out that the Company 
had adduced no contrary evidence 
and in any event the findings of the 
Board in regard to fact are final, 
as prescribed in the Act, unless it 
can be shown that they are clearly 
improper and unsupported by sub- 
Stantial evidence. No such showing 
had been made. 


The FULL TEXT of the decisions of the 


Supreme Court of the United States 
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Fireside diplomacy. More bark 
than bite. Putting a fence 
around a war. 


HE world is watching Washing- 
ton’s “open house” for distin- 
guished foreign guests. 

For at the White House fireside 
there is flourishing a kind of per- 
sonal displomacy whereby American 
and foreign officials explore together 
some of the problems that are kcep- 
ing the world’s neighbors apart. 

Therefore, the latest guest to be 
invited is always “news.” And he is 
“news” especially when he is Pre- 
mier Paul van Zeeland of Belgium. 

But for this development it was 
a quiet week as far as international 
interest in the American capital was 
concerned. 


OUR NEIGHBORS AND WARDS 

Not much could be culled from 
Cordell Hull’s refusal to commit 
himself on the new Under Secre- 
tary of State or this Government's 
attitude toward American-inspired 
strikes in Canada. 

There was nothing to startle in 
renewed pledges of good-will to the 
Latin neighbors by President Roose- 
velt and his Secretary of State at 
Pan American Day observances on 
April 14. (What the President said 
“off the record” to this same gath- 
ering when he shut out the radio 
and press is,'of course, lost to 
history). 

The announcement that an Ameri- 
can-Philippine committee of ex- 
perts had been set up to consider 
future trade relations in view of the 
changing political status of the “lit- 
tle brown brothers” did not provide 
too much raw material for specu- 
lation. 

Nor did Uncle Sam’s agreement 
with Mexico to end that part of the 
Gadsden Treaty of 1853 giving him 
the right to transport troops from 
one part of the United States to an- 
other through Mexico. 

If the State Department had its 
own views about the British “re- 
treat” at Bilbao, it did not have 
them for the record. 

Then, suddenly, the spot-light 
switched back to the “open house” 
policy where it has been resting 
frequently in the last few months. 

From Paris, and from the White 


—Wide World 
SEE YOU IN JUNE 
Premier Paul van Zeeland of Belgium 
has accepted President Roosevelt’s in- 
vitation to visit the White House 
when he visits the United States dur- 
ing June. Discussion between Pre- 
mier and President will center around 
methods of tying world trade to a new 
and steady level with currencies guar- 
anteed by an international agreement. 


that the Department confirmed. 
Premier Paul van Zeeland of Bel- 
cium was coming to the United 
States. Of course, he would visit 
Washington, but the main reason 
for his journey was to get a degree 
from Princeton in June. 

Paul van Zeeland, how2ver, hee 
pens to be more than an ordinary 
Premier. He is also an eccnomist 
and financial expert of no little note. 
Moreover, he has just been commis- 
sioned by Great Britain and France 
to study ways by which the world’s 
trade channels may be unclogged. 
He comes with heightened demo- 
cratic prestige after delivering a 
telling blow to the Fascist Rexists 
of Belgium by soundly trouncing 
their leader, Leon Degrelle, in the 
election for a seat in parliament 
from the Brussels distric*. 


A WORLD CONFERENCE? 

The Premier’s coming visit is giv- 
ing new strength to the old rumors 
that plans are being laid behind 
scenes for an international economic 


and disarmament conference. It | 


now appears that the initiative is 


_coming from Europe, as President | 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull 
House across the street arrived news | 


have contended that it should. But 


the frequency with which for- 
eign officials have been putting in 
their appearance at the White House 
has led observers to believe that this 
Government is a prime mover in 
such an enterprise. 


BRITAIN SOLVES A DILEMMA 


But if Washington had nothing to 
Say about Great Britain’s obeisance 
to the Spanish insurgents off Bil- 
bao, there were others got so con- 
siderate of the Baldwin Govern- 
ment’s feelings. Laborites tried, al- 
though unsuccessfully, to get a vote 
of censure out of Commons on re- 
cent foreign policy. 

The situation arose -when four 
British ships with food for the 
starving Basque capital of Bilbao 
arrived in Spanish waters to find 
mines and rebel warships stretch- 
ing a blockade ahead of them. 
Hasty orders were dispatched to the 
“Hood,” mightiest fortress afloat, to 
proceed to the scene to protect Brit- 
ish shipping. 

The Cabinet went into special 
session. For the “Hood” to blast a 
hole through tbe blockade to let 
the merchantmen through might 
bring Italy and Germany scurrying 
to General Franco’s aid, and so war 
would be on. Not to try to get 
through would be to recognize the 
blockade and, consequently, the bel- 
ligerency of the rebels. To get aid 
through might be an unneutral act 
toward the insurgents. Not to get 
it through might be unneutral to- 
ward the loyalists. 

The Government, therefore, hit 
upon the ingenious declaration that 
brought cries of “shame” from the 


_ Opposition, but not enough votes to 


make it change its course. It said 
that Great Britain would tolerate 
no interference with its shipping, 
but that British ships must stay out 


| of Spanish waters around Bilbao. 


While the insurgents were prob- 
ably taking comfort from the mighty 


| Britain’s discomfiture, they doubt- 


less had some embarrassing moments 
when former King Alfonso’s aunt, 
the Infanta Eulalie, decided to speak 
her mind publicly. She demanded 
that her nephew be restored to the 
Spanish throne in return for his aid 
to Franco. 


AGAIN THE BLOCKADE 
Meanwhile, once more the dead- 
line was set for the 27 nations rep- 
resented on the non-intervention 
committee in London, to establish 


.| & blockade around Spain designed 


France, Germany and Italy will 
Start patrolling the Spanish and 
Portuguese coasts. 

Italy has supplied a new con- 
ciliatory gesture. Dino Grandi, 
Rome’s Ambassador to London, re- 
versed his recent statement to the 


non-intervention committee by de- | 


claring that his government was 
ready to discuss recall of foreign 
volunteers fighting in Spain. 

In Rome, the cabinet which nor- 
mally meets about six times a year, 
was holding its third meeting in six 


| 


days. Its grave concern was sol- | 
diers also—but soldiers of the fu- 

ture. By dictation of Il Duce it was 

drafting a new campaign to stimu- | 
late the birth rate—penalties for the | 
childless, marriage loans, lighter | 
taxes and preferential wages for | 


prolific parents, 
having sons. 
This was the news that drifted 
across the new green press tables 
at the State Department in the first 
week of their use. 
P. A. FREDERICK. 
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to keep foreign aid out and the civil 
Strife in. At midnight on April 19, 
if this time the scheme carries 
through, agents will. take up their 
posts at strategic frontier points 
and war vessels of Great Britain, ae 
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A DOUBLE YESTERDAY! 
1) A HOMER TODAY. YOU'RE 
DOING ALL 
WOTTA 


_€ 


GUY WAS ONLY 
A ROOKIE 


| HOME RUNS 
IN ONE GAME! 
YEow ! 


it 


THIRTEEN YEARS in the big league. 
“Rookie” Gehrig signed with the 
Yankees in 1923. By 1927 he was 
the American League’s MOST VALU- 
ABLE PLAYER. And won the same 
honor again in 1931, 1934, and 1936. 


LOU HOLDS MORE RECORDS than any other “ 
man in the game today. Here are a few for any i? 
four-game World Series: most runs batted in ae 
(9); most home-runs (4); most bases on balls 
(6). He has scored 100 or more runs for 11 
consecutive seasons — batted in 100 or more. mF 


\ly 
A GREAT FIRST BASEMAN. Lou's prow- 
; | \ ess as a slugger is matched by his brilliant 
\ play at first base. His record last year 


was only 6/1000ths short of PERFECT. 


THE LIGHT 
THAT NEVER FAILS 


THE HOME-RUN KING! Gehrig has an average of 38 home- 
runs per season. He led the American League with 49 homers 
in 1934 and again in 1936. Gehrig’s follow-through is shown 
above. It takes healthy nerves to connect with one, and, 
as Lou says: “Camels don’t get on my nerves.” 


| @ The gleaming green signal light that bores through | 
|; the darkness means full speed ahead for the Erie fast 
freight. Here is the light that never fails—thanks to the | 
signal inspector who maintains constant supervision of | 
this all-important equipment. 


The inspector, traveling the main line in his tiny rail _ 
car, is one of the thousands of Erie employees who | 
guide and guard your freight. They work with one 

thought in mind—to get the freight through on sched- | 


ule. Every man on the Erie knows that time is money. | 


If you want your freight to travel faster, specify Erie. 


HERE’S LOU’S FAVORITE BAT and his favorite first base- 
man’s mitt. His bat is especially made. It weighs 37 ounces 


— 
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Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. 0. 


SOCK IT, 
‘IRON MAN’! 


HERE'S THE 
BEST PART OF 
EATING 


\ ~ T'S HIS 1BO9™ / | 
GAME WITHOUT 


BASEBALL’S “IRON-MAN”! When Lou steps out on the field —he’ll be playing 
his 1,809th consecutive game. Injuries never stopped “Iron-Man” Gehrig. Once 
he chipped a bone in his foot—yet knocked out a homer, two doubles, and a 
single next day. Another time, he was knocked out by a “bean ball,” yet next day 
walloped 3 triples in 5 innings. Gehrig’s record is proof of his splendid physical 
condition. As Lou says: “All the years I’ve been playing, I’ve been careful about 


Zit 
X MARKS THE SPOT where once there was a thick juicy steak 
smothered in mushrooms—Lou’s favorite dish. Gehrig is a big 
man — 6 ft. 1 in, tall— weighs 210 pounds. And he hasa big man’s 
appetite. Lou eats what he wants and isn’t bashful about coming 
back for “seconds.” Read what he says below. 


CLEAN-UP MAN for the most sensational slugging aggregation 
ever known. Pity the pitcher who faces the Yankees’ starting line- 
up. Three heavy hitters to face—then Gehrig steps up to the 
plate! Lou holds the American League record for runs batted in. 
éHe’s walked more than any other player today. 


FOR A SENSE OF DEEP- \ 

SIZED MEAL. THAT UTILE HELPING HAND BY 

PHRASE ‘CAMELS SET clon SPEEDING UP THE 


THE WAY I FEEL. in his own way! LOW OF DIGESTIVE 


% 
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EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


Catchy music! FLUIDS — INCREASING 
CAMELS SET ME RIGHT. .TURKISH AND DOMESTIC 
WHETHER I'M EATING, = THAN ANY OTHER Hollywood co- ALKALINITY. ENJOY 
WORKING. OR POPULAR vie medians and singing stars! Tuesdays CAMELS FREELY. 
BRAND pm E.S.T.(9:30 pm E.D.S.T.), THEY'RE MILD ~ AND 


ENJOYING LIFE 


130pmC.S.T., 6:30pm M.S.T., 


5:30 pm P.S.T., over WABC-CBS. DO NOT IRRITATE 


THE THROAT 
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; 
— SSS | | 
= /// | 
| LARRUPING EN RIG 
¥ Lim yr iff NEW YORK YANKEES 
(AY 
is —is 35 inches long. He wears out two mitts a season. 
@ 
’ 
— N EXCELLE! FARE 
2 N SERVICE LO™ 
| my physical condition. Smoke? I smoke and enjoy it. My cigarette is Camel.” 
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The United States News 
SHOULD NUMBER OF SUPREME COURT JUSTICES 


We WACK > BE FIXED BY CONGRESS OR BY AN AMENDMENT? 


+ + 


Senator Pope, HE United States News has been pre- _—_ determined by Act of Congress or should Allen T. Tr eadway, 
pemecret, senting a symposium of opinion of | the number be fixed by Constitutional Republican Representative, 
From Idaho, Members of Congress on the question: Amendment?” First District, Massachusetts, 
answers: “Should the number of justices of the Additional letters from Senators and answers: 


HE nature of the Supreme Court | . 


and the continuing change in 
the scope of its functions precludes 
the advisability of fixing the num- 
ber of justices in the Constitution. 
Wheh the Constitution was drafted, 
it was provided that there be “3 
Supreme Court” and such inferior 
courts as Congress shall from time | 
to time ordain and establish. At | 
that time there was no need for 
more than the five original members 


of the Supreme Court or for most | 


of the inferior courts which sub- 
sequently have been created. 


As the complexity of social life : 
and the area coming within the Ju- | 


risdiction of the Supreme Court in- 
crease, not only do the number of 
cases increase proportionately but 


the advisability of having a larger, | 


representative membership 


—Underwood & Underwood 


SENATOR POPE 


Supreme Court of the United States be 


Representatives are presented herewith: 


be valid and constitutional. 
The President is proceeding con- 
stitutionally and in the quickest and 


John J. McGrath, 


Democratic Representative, 
Eighth District, California, 


answers: 
MY opinion the Constitution 


| l places a duty upon Congress to | 


organize and maintain a Supreme 
Court. The size of the Court, as 
well as its appellate jurisdiction, 1s 


| exclusively a matter of congres- 
sional- action. 
doubt as to whether or not it will | 


The size of the Court has been 
enlarged and reduced, always by 
Congress. No one has seriously 
power until the 


+ 


provision. At that time the future 
territory and population of the 
country was entirely a matter of 
conjecture. The Louisiana territory 
had not been acquired, to say noth- 
ing of Florida, the Oregon territory 
and the Southwest. 


At that time, too, it was antici- 
pated that the justices of the Su- 
preme Court would actually ride cir- 
cuit and sit upon district and cir- 
cuit courts. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, it seemed wise to 
leave the number of justices to be 
determined by subsequent events. 


At the present time, however, the 
practice of riding circuit has been 


Luther Patrick, 


Democratic Representative, 
Ninth District, Alabama, 


answers: 
T THIS time the number of Jus- 
tices is nine. Many matters of 
ereatest national import are being 


determined by a margin of four to , 
five the narrowest possible margin. | 


It is only reasonable that the Chief 
Execuiive and progressive leaders of 
the nation should desire, under such 
circumstances, additional judicial 
scrutiny. 

Under the Constitution, as it now 
stands, and as it has been from the 


—Underwood & Underwood 


REPRESENTATIVE TREADWAY 


A. L. Bulwinkle, 


Democratic Representative, 
Tenth District, North Carolina, 


HE present Supreme Court con- 
troversy has brought the coun- 

try face to face with the fact that 
the determination of the number 
of justices by act of Congress per- 
mits of a variation in the number 
for the purpose of influencing or 
controlling judicial decisions, there- 
by frustrating the efforts of the 
founding fathers to establish an in- 


dependent judiciary as one of the 
three great coordinate branches of 
the Government. 


The independence of the judiciary 
is absolutely essential if the system 
of checks and balances set up un- 


| der the Constitution is to be pre- 
| served 
' Maintained. When the administra- 


and respect for the courts 


more | , | questioned this | discontinued. It is not likely that | mire , tion in power has large majorities 
becomes more apparent. Since omly | most effective way, and I know a | present time, although it was used | 16 geoeraphical area of the coun- | beginning of our Constitutional stlpedatliapled | in both branches of Congress, as at 
one justice is required to write the American people who pane = | to bring the Court into line with  ¢.. win be further extended and it Government, it has been the respon- T is my opinion that since this present, the executive is able to 
majority opinion in a case, and like- | stamp of approval on his policies SO | the political, social and economic is further believed that the popu- | Sibility of Congress to determine the question has arisen so forci- wield an influence which. for all 


wise the minority opinion, if any, it 
is obvious that a iarger number of 
justices can handle a larger num- 
ber of cases, within limits. 
Doubtless, these considerations 


emphatically in 1936 are with him 
to the last ditch, and this is the 
concluding phase of a great strug- 
gle to bring the three branches of 
our Government into closer cooper- 


tendencies prevailing at the time of 
each change. 

The founding Fathers in their 
wisdom determined to make the sys- 
tem of checks and balances effec- 


lation of the country will become 
stationary before many years pass. 

For these reasons it is no longer 
necessary to provide for elasticity 
in the number of justices; on the 


number of Supreme Court Judges. 
Let us suppose the present Congress 
provides for six additional justices, 
and they are duly seated; let us 
fur:her suppose 


~ 


it develops that | 


bly this year it: would be best to 


| settle it for all time to come and pro- 


vide a constitutional amendment 
limiting the number of justices of 
the court to nine Should occasion 


practical purposes, gives him com- 
plete cotnrol over all three branches 
of the Government. 


If the number of judges is fixed 
by Constitutional amendment, there 


were in the minds of the delegates ation and closer harmony with the tive by retaini ° later a lesser number is more desir- | arise for increasing the court, it .° j, it 
| y retaining to the representa- | contrary, everything seems to argue is little opportunity for political 

to the Constitutional Convention | aspirations and desires of the tives of the people—the Congress— | now for fixing the number of jus- | able. Now, had this been effected | could be done by constitutional] control of the Supreme Court. A 

when the details of the formation of | people. the determination of the size of the : by Constitutional amendment, an- | amendment but in order to make 


the Supreme Court were lett in the 


Had that not 


hands of Congress. 
been so, the 


can no more anticipate. the changes 
and events of the future now than 


the delegates to the Constitutional | 


Convention could then. 


In my opinion, it was advisable | 


at the time of the formation of the 
Union to leave the determination of 
the numerical membership of the 
Court in the hands of Congress in 
order that it could, to some extent, 
be kept abreast of the time and 
need. The same aigument is good 
at the present. 


Senator Reynolds, 


number of justices | 
might well have been stated in the | 
Constitution itself at the outset. We | 


Many questions have been asked | 
concerning the effect of the recent | 
sweeping decision, or decisions, of | 
the Supreme Court on the Wagner | 
Almost everybody commends | 
And thes? | 
But. they show all the | 


Act. 
the action of the court. 
are actions. 
more how very right the President 


is in his position, since we find tha‘ | 


they do become the actions of the 
court by the grace of one person. 
The queries would have been 
much more interesting and, indeed, 
we might have a different question 
presented if either Justice Van 


Devanter, McReynolds, Sutherland, 


or Butler had momentarily dis- 
solved the partnership of objection 


| which they have continuously main- 


tained on any law enacted by the 
Congress of the United States of any 


Court, while placing the appoint- 
ing power in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, checking him by the confirma- 
tion power in the hands of one 
branch of Congress, the Senate. 
Unless one proposes the extremely 
drastic method of limiting the au- 
thority and jurisdiction of the Court, 
the authority of Congress to change 


| the membership of the Court is the 


sole check upon a group of judges 
who might make the Court a mere 
sounding board for the preconceived 
economic and social ideas of 
members. 


While the size might be deter- 


_ mined by the slow and cumbersome 


process of a constitutional amend- 
ment, I prefer the 


its | 


more direct 
method provided in the constitu- | 


ties by constitutional limitation. 
It is noteworthy, that some of the 


proponents of the President’s judic- | 
in- | 
creased the number to fifteen it, | 
would then be wise by constitutional | 


iary bill argue that having 


amendment, to prevent further in- 
creases. 


In any event, the Supreme Court 
and indirectly all courts ought to be 
safeguarded so far as possible from 
the repetition of another shock 
such as the pending proposal. 

With the drift toward the cen- 
tralization of authority in a few 


- hands over the most minute affairs 


of our citizens, it is probable that 


the independence of the judiciary | 


is going to be more important in 
the years to come than at any time 


otner constitutional amendment 
must be had to accomplish such re- 
duction. 

It would seem unwise to set up 
by constitutional amendment a 
definite number of Justices for the 


| Supreme Court and pin it with the 


finality »f constitutional enactment. 
Our nation’s Constitution should be 
a platform from which growth and 


development may spring and should | 


be left as free as possible from cir- 
cumscribing influences. 
amendment could only tend to con- 
fine rather than broaden its scope. 

While the Court has gone New 
Deal now, the margin is just as nar- 
row on the other side. So far as 
unanimity is concerned, we need 
additional justices to ensure a safe 


| The proposal, 
Such an | 


the court stable it would be best to 


| settle the number under the Con- 


Stitution. 
Iam enclosing a copy of H. J. Res. 


— 293, which was introduced by me. 
_ Section One of this joint resolution 


fixes the number at nine. 

(The resolution calls for submis- 
Sion to the States of a proposal for 
a constitutional amendment to be 
considered by State conventions. 
providing for 
for retirement of 


judges and 


| judges of the Supreme Court and 


inferior courts at 72, prescribes that 
no United States or State law sha'hb 
be declared unconstitutional except 
by a two-thirds vote of the Supreme 
Court and that the proposed amend- 


_ Ment will become effective only ‘f , 


nine | 


Constitutional amendment chang- 
ing the number. of justices could 
then be adopted only when the peo- 
ple, in whom all power rests, de- 


_ Sired it for any reason. 


If such an amendment were acted 
upon in Constitutional conventions, 
rather than by the legislatures, the 
will of the majority of the people 
might be clearly expressed on that 
Single issue. 

I am in favor of submitting an 
amendment under the convention 


' procedure fixing the number of jus- 


tices at nine, the present number, 
which in the opinion of Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes is the number which 
will permit of the maximum effi- 
ciency on the part of the Court. It 
is not too large a number to be 


in the past, if we are to preserve | margin just as much as we did be- action is taken by States within three | CumMbersome and not too small to 
importance sponsored by President | tional mandate. The Fathers of the democracy upon this continent fore | years aiter C its i 
onegress s it.) 
Democrat, Roosevelt. Constitution trusted the President [Continued on Page 11.] 
From North Carolina, Two things remain plain before | and Congress. I see no reason to ~ pone ilibigmamaneee 
answers: our eyes: fisst, that these four men | withdraw that trust. 


HEARTILY support President 

Roosevelt's proposal with refer- 
ence to the modernization of the 
Federal judiciary. 

Despite howls to the contrary 
from the same quarters. that 
preached the gospel of fear during 
the last campaign, there is noth- 
ing new, mysterious, or even revolu- 
tionary about it. 

The first cry was that it was un- 
constitutional, but now that that 
ghost has been laid, it is claimed 
that it is an attack upon our civil 
liberties. Nothing can be further 


from the truth. This is not only | 
specious and vicious propaganda, | 


but sheer hokum. There is no 
stronger advocate of religious free- 


have now given evidence of the firm 
and flerce determination to remain 
with their minds imbedded in the 
sands of reaction of the past; and, 
second, that there is apparently no 
hope left of converting any one of 
them to an open mind to meet fairly 


these great economic problems con- | 


fronting us. 

Therefore, the wisdom of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s suggestion of giv- 
ing them aid by supplementing 
them with younger minds with 
fresher contact with the affirmative 
problems beiore us becomes even 
the more important to consummate. 


Senator Holt, 


The fact that a single Judge has 
changed his mind concerning what 
the Constitution means has led to 
no change in my position. 


Knute Hill, 


Democratic Representative, 
Fourth District, Washington, 


answers: 


WILL say that I favor an Act of 
Congress. May I state my posi- 
tion clearly? Federal courts have 
usurped a power (to declare Acts of 
Congress unconstitutional) neither 
intended by the framers of the Con- 


dom, freedom of speech, and free- Democrat, stitution nor expressly- authorized | 

dom of the press than the Presi- From West Virginia, by that splendid instrument. | 

dent of the United States. And, The Constitution is one of ex- 
answers: 


further, you and I know that relig- 
ious freedom and those other liber- 
ties which we call our civil rights 
exist in America because the Ameri- 
can people have determined that 
they shall exist and shall continue 
to exist, court or no court, Presi- 
dent or no President, and that there 


are millions ready to fight and | realize that if the number is not so | the most recent choice of the voters | : t d St t N | 
lay down their iives for their | fixed we will be confronted time | (the real sovereigns) most nearly Nl C a es Cws ar T ang ements 
preservation. after time with similar proposals, | represent them. Until a change is : 

To say that the President of the | particularly if the President is suc- | Made, they should act. A consti- 


United States attacks these liber- 
ties is to say that he attacks the 
Constitution, and yet, everyone ad- 
mits now, even those who are op- 


posed to his proposal, that he is act- | to be called upon to decide the issue | legislation. One-third of either — f 7 o Jk | ° 
ing in a perfectly constitutional | rather than having it a part of po- | branch of Congress could defeat an , O any single page of he Un ite d 
manner. | litical controversy. amendment; one-fourth of State 

For over three weeks witnesses | legislatures could also defeat it; 


have been appearing before the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
and virtually every witness who has 
testified has agreed that there is 
something wrong with the Supreme 
Court. They differ only as to the 


remedy. Some of those testifying in | 


favor of the proposal have said in 
effect that a liberal minority who 
view the Constitution of the United 
States not as a straight-jacket into 
which the American people have 
been laced, but as an instrument 
of Government which is to exist 


Shall said, to the various crises of 
our history, find themselves ham- 
Strung by a majority who are de- 
termined that the Constitution, as 
far as they are concerned, shall be 
the barrier thrown across the path 
of the people’s aspirations and 
desires. 

I favor the present proposal as 
the quickest and most effective way 
of achieving the desired end. 

Suggested amendments are all 
right in their own way, but they 


ratified. And remember, the Su- 
preme Court has said, at least in 
effect, that if an appreciable inter- 
val elapses between the time when 
an amendment 
when it is ratified, there is grave 


is proposed and 


AM of the opinion that the num- 

ber of Justices of the Supreme 
Court should be determined by 
Constitutional amendment. Some- 
time ago I would not have thought 
this to be necessary, but the pres- 
ent-day development makes one 


| cessfui with the present suggestion. 


Therefore, the decision should be 
so placed in the Constitution that 
the people themselves would have 


J. William Ditter, 


Republican Representative, 
Seventeenth District, Pennsylvania, 


answers: 


HILE changes in the number of 
qustices have been made in 
times past, the need of a constitu- 
tional amendment dealing with the 
personnel of the Court has been 
emphasized by the attempt on the 


| part ot the President “to bring the 
for all time, and adapted, as Mar- | 


Legislative and Judicia] action into 
closer harmony.” 

Fear of Executive usurpation 
prompts the suggestion for a con- 
stitutional limitation. It should be 
noted, however, that rules of limi- 


_ tation, no matter what their founda- 


tion may be, are useless unless they 


are respected and honored as to | 
their form and spirit by those upon | 


whom the limitation falls.. Personal 
ambitions and the arrogance of of- 
fice can be assertive even though 


_ the most stringen. constitutional 
take too long to be proposed and | 


limitation is present. 

In my opinion our need in this 
instance is not mere paper rules 
but a sense of responsibility on the 
part of those presently in power to 
adhere to the spirit and the letter 


,; Of the fundamental law of the land. 


pressed powers regarding all three 
branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. None has the right to exceed 
its expressed authority. 

An amendment is necessary only 
when an Act of Congress would be 
unconstitutional. I believe that the 
Members of the 75th Congress, being 


tutional amendment would require 


years to achieve results. A majority | 
of voters expressed a desire for im- — 
mediate enactment of New Deal | 


pressure cculd and would be brought 
on one branch of any of 13 small 
legislatures to defeat it. 
that 5 per cent of the people could 
defeat it. I believe in majority rule 


_ aS expressed in a respresentative 


government. 


My attitude has not changed 
since the Supreme Court handed 


Thus, less 


down the Wagner decision, for the | 


Court has shown itself to be as 
subject to public opinion as Con- 
gress. - Therefore I feel more 


_ Strongly than ever that the Presi- 


dent’s bill should be passed. 


Samuel B. Pettengill, 


Democratic Representative, 
Third District, Indiana, 


answers: 


WOULD favor a constitutional 
amendment fixing the number 


of justices of the United States Su- 
At 


preme Court at nine members. 
the same time I would favor an age 
or service limitation upon the tenure 
of justices. 


It is perfectly understandable why 


the framers of the Constitution in 
1187 did not deem it wise to fix the 


| humber of justices by constitutional 
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By ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


prevent having a cross-section of 
opinion. 

I am also somewhat favorably in- 
clined toward the suggested amend- 
ment of Senator Connally, which 
would make the retirement of jus- 
tices voluntary at the age of 70 and 
compulsory at the age of 75. This, 
however, is of secondary impor- 
tance to the main issue covered by 
your inquiry. 

It would seem to me that the re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court 
remove even the alleged reasons of 
the Administration for an increase 
in membership. The fact that the 
Administration, speaking through 
several members of the Cabinet, 
continues to advocate increase in 
Court personnel, indicates a desire 
to remove the independence of the 
Court and substitute political con- 
trol therefor. 
is certainly very much weakened by 
the recent decisions and I feel more 
enccuraged that the number of 


The President’s case 


justices will not be changed by | 


Congressional action. 


Ralph E. Church, 


Republican Representative, 
Tenth District, Illinois, 


answers: 


HE Constitution makes 20 grants 
of power and 31 prohibitions 
and restrictions. Of what import- 
ance is it to speak of these grants 
and prohibitions if there is no in- 
dependent authority in the coun- 
try to interpret and enforce them? 


Of what importance is it to have an 
article in the Constitution giving 
the people only the right to change 
the grants and limitations if the 
President and the Congress a‘one 
can decide what they can or can- 
not do? 


That is the function of the Su- 
preme Court. It does not thwart the 
will of the people but rather serves 
to interpret and enforce it. If the 
people believe that their protective 
tribunal has misinterpreted or er- 
roneously enforced their expressed 
will and rights, there is a corrective 
process by way of clarifying amend- 
ments. It is clear that the Court 
must be free from the control of 
those branches of the Government 
if it is to be able to interpret and en- 
force the limitations upon them. 

The proposal to appoint six addi- 
tional justices to the Supreme Court 
for the admitted purpose of secur- 
ing the kind of interpretation of the 
people’s will that the Administra- 
tion believes it should have demon- 
Strates the necessity of having the 
number of justices determined by 
Constitutional amendment rather 
than by Congress. All power eman- 
ates from the people. They alk 


can assume a larger control and 


regulation of the nation’s industrial 


life, particularly with respect to 
employer - employee relationships. 
With this extension of national ac- 
tivity, the Supreme Court alone can 
protect the minority groups and the 
States from encroachments upon 
their fundamental rights as the 
Congress and the President enter 


' into new fields of control. 


In the light of the recent deci- 
sions, if the President insists upon 
his plan to “pack” the Court it can 
be fairly said that he seeks only to 
satisfy a personal ambition incom- 


plete defiance of the spirit of our 


democracy. The recent Supreme 
Court decisions seem to have given 
the Administration the power to 
carry out any legitimate national 


_ program in keeping with Democratic 


principles. 


What reason can there 


now be for “packing” the Court if 
it is not to satisfy personal ambi- 


alone | 


should determine and control that | 


branch of the government which 
serves to interpret and enforce the 
people’s prohibitions upon the acts 
of the elected agents. 


While the President’s proposal is 


| within the letter of the Constitution, 
' it is not within the spirit. 


_ the control 


The recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court make it even more im- 
perative that an independent ju- 
diciary be maintained, free from 
of Congress and the 
Executive, by wholesale changes in 
personnel. Those decisions make it 


clear that the Federal Government | 


tion? If even larger power is be- 
lieved to be necessary, the Admin- 
istration should ask the people. 


Frank Carlson, 


Republican Representative, 
Sixth District, Kansas, 


answers: 


N answer to your question “Should 
the number of Justices of the Su- 


preme Court of the United States be | 


determined by Act of Congress or 
should the number be fixed by Con- 
stitutional amendment,” I wish to 
state that if we are to remain a 
Democracy, the Supreme Court must 
be an independent tribunal, free from 
influence or control by the Execu- 
tive or Legislative branches of gov- 


ernment. The number of members 
on most State Supreme Courts is 
determined by their Constitutions, 
and therefore I believe it would be 
well to definitely fix the membership 
of the United States Supreme Court 
to nine by Constitutional amend- 
ment. The number of members on 
the court could then be changed 
only by a direct mandate of the 
people and as this has been done on 
several occasions by different States 
and worked very satisfactorily, we 
should retain this prerogative for the 
citizens of the United States and not 
change the number of the Court 
according to the whims of either 
Congress or any Administration. 
Recent decisions by the Supreme 
Court demonstrate that the court is 
desirous of upholding Congressional 
Acts and Congr2ss should assist the 
Court in its effort by enacting leg- 
islation which is constitutional in- 
stead of enacting into law, without 
change, proposed legislation sub- 
mitted by various Government de- 
partments under “must” orders. 


Henry G. Teigan, 


Farmer-Labor Representative, 
Third District, Minnesota, 


answers: 


HAVE no hesitancy in saying 

that the number of justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States should be fixed by statute and 
not by constitutional amendment. 
It is clearly the right of Congress to 
enact legislation not merely fixing 
the number of members of the Court, 
but also to control its appellate ju- 
risdiction. 

It seems a bit strange that the 
judiciary should have developed into 
a super-legislative body in view of 
the fact that the framers of the 
Constitution considered it the least 
important of the three branches of 
the Federal Government. 

The colonists fought to escape 
from the rule of monarchy by set- 
ting up a republican form of gov- 


ernment. To make sure that the 


power of self-rule would be main- 
tained they saw to it that the legis- 
lative and executive branches were 
made elective. In spite of this fact 
the judiciary, which was denied even 
a limited veto by the members of the 
Constitutional Convention, as far as 
acts of the National Legislature 
were concerned, has become the con- 


trolling influence in our govern- 


mental set up. 


By all means let Congress exercise 
its constitutional power to increase 
the Court’s personnel if need be and 
to put an end by statute to 5-4 de- 
cisions of the Court nullifying Fed- 
eral law. 

I say this notwithstanding the re- 
treat of the Supreme Court in the 
recent decisions upholding the Wag- 
ner National Labor Relations Act. 


William Lemke, 


Republican Representative- 
At-Large, North Dakota, 


answers: 


RECEIVED your letter in which 

you ask, “Should the number of 
justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States be determined by 
Act of Congress or should the num- 
ber be fixed by Constitutional 
amendment.” 

There is one thing sure, the Su- 
preme Court justices should not be 
increased for the avowed purpose 
of amending the Constitution. That 
power belongs to the people. The 
Constitution provices how it shall 
be amended. I do not believe that 
the people of the United States 


_ trivial and unessential. 


should or will surrender that power 
to any one man living or dead. At 
least I know of no one that I would 
trust with this power. Such power 
in the hands of any one man will 
be and always has been abused. To 
grant that power to any one man 
means the beginning of the dissolu- 
tion of our Government. 


I consider the above question 
There un- 


| questionably is room for some real 


_ constitutional amendments. Let us 


not side-track the issue. But these 
amendments must be submitted to 
the people for theit approval or re- 
jection. Among these amendments 
there ought to be one clarifying the 
respective power of State Govern- 
ments and the Federal Government 
concerning labor and industry. 
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versary recently by holding 
that it be made a permanent organization. 


not 300,000 as he recommended. 


“open house” 
camps throughout the country and receiving Presidential 
approval in the form of a recommendation to Congress 


HE Civilian Conservation Corps, the oldest of New 
Deal emergency agencies, celebrated its fourth anni- 


in 2,002 


To the Presi- 


dent’s message Congress raised only one objection: The 
corps should retain its present quota of 350,000 enrollees, 


It was only 17 days after his first inauguration in 


create the CCC. 


control projects. 


— in other fields has been comparable in value to 
that done to increase recreational facilities. 
proximately 500 CCC camps have engaged in soil erosion 
They have built check dams and 
planted trees and vegetation to control erosion. 


March, 1933, that President Roosevelt asked Congress to 


Ap- 


CCC camps have been established to improve water- 


handle tractors and other equipment. 


—Photos by Civilian Conservation Corps. 


in -such cases the CCC men have had to learn how to 


fowl and big game refuges. They have worked on drain- 

age projects, on water development projects in the arid . 

West and have helped improve western grazing areas. 
Much of the work has been done with machinery and 


Sams News PERMANENT CCC 


|‘ those early days, as now, lads from homes in the 

cities and in the country came by the thousands to the 
enrollment offices set up by the Labor Department. They 
exchanged a poverty-stricken, workless environment for 
jobs at $30 a month and keep, with $25 of that money to 
be sent to their needy homefolk. They exchanged 
despair and the wastage of idle youth for worthwhile 
work in healthy surroundings. 

Altogether 2,000,000 men were employed by the CCC 
during its first four years with employment rising to a 
peak of 506,000 in August, 1935, and declining to the 
present authorized strength of 350,000. 


—- CCC camp is in effect a self-contained commun- 
ity. Cooks, clerks, truck drivers and general re- 
pair men are chosen from within the camps. Such routine 
chores as “kitchen police” are rotated among the mem- 
bers of the camp. Most camps are in charge of two or 
three Army officers but there is no military discipline or 
drill. 
Providing food, clothing, and general equipment for 
the camps has kept hundreds of factories and processors 
busy with total expenditures of $700,000,000 in four 


- large part the CCC is truly a “forest army.” A net- 

work of camps has been set up in national forest lands 
both in the East and West. The CCC spent 7,000,000 
man-days fighting forest fires or attempting to prevent 
them. It planted more than a billion trees and thinned 
timber and otherwise improved the tree crop on 2,700,000 
acres of Uncle Sam's forests. In the Northwest it fought 
the blister rust, in the Northeast it attempted to control 
the Dutch elm disease and the gypsy moth. 

Under Forest Service direction the CCC has aided 
forest research and is carrying forward a nation-wide 
forest survey. 


DUCATIONAL and recreational activities of the 
camps during the time not taken up by the 40-hour 
work week comprise one of the most important activi- 
ties. More than 50,000 enrollees have been taught to 
read and write, more than half a million have had grade- 
school instruction, more than 400,000 have taken high 
school courses and 50,000 have taken college work. 
In addition to the formal school courses systematic 
instruction is provided in more than 300 vocations and 
trades. Training in leisure time activities is provided by 


RUT w work in the forests is far from being the only con- 
tribution of the CCC in the nation’s war against 
spoliation of natural resources. More than 150 different 
kinds of jobs have been done by the CCC. In times of 
emergency, such as during the Ohio and Mississippi 
floods this year, CCC boys have toiled long hours to 
strengthen levees and provide relief for flooded areas. 
Another significant job has been done in the national 
and State parks and in the development of 46 recreational 
demonstration projects near large cities. Thousands of 
additional camping sites have been provided, and many 
areas have been landscaped. 


8 


1 ee theory on which the President urges continuance 
of the CCC on a permanent basis is set forth in his 
message to Congress in which he said: 

“I am convinced that there is ample useful work in 
the protection, restoration and development of our nat- 
ural resources, upon which the services of the corps may 
be employed advantageously for an extended future.” 

Thus the prospect is that for years to come the youths 
in CCC camps will continue to do their day’s work in 
the forests, on the grazing lands, on the eroded farm- 


1937 


years. 


U. 8. Forest Service 


Needy dependents of the enrollees have received 
$360,000,000 as their share of CCC wages. 


music groups, dramatic clubs, arts and crafts groups, 
libraries, motion pictures and supervised athletics. 


lands, in the flood areas and in the other places where 
the nation has need of their services, 


GLENN NIXON. 


Keeping on at High School: 
How Government Will Help 


OW can a high school student obtain part time 
employment from the Government? 


The Government through the National Youth Ad- 
ministration has given part time work to more than 
250,000 students in high schools in connection with 
NYA’s student aid program. While the money a 
Student may earn is not large, the program has en- 
abled many young people to avoid leaving school. 

To obtain this student aid the student must come 
from a family either in need or on the relief rolls; 
he must have a passing grade in at least three- 
fourths of his courses; and he must be able to carry 
at least three-fourths of the regular school course. 

The school authorities are in charge of all the 
work done by students in connection with this pro- 
gram, and it is to them that a student should apply. 
The part-time jobs available usually consist of work 
in the school library, office tasks, or work on the 
schoo] grounds. The maximum wage that a sec- 
Ondary student may earn is $6 a month and to be 
€ligible he must be at least 16 years old. 


New Federal Plan to Train 
Women in Household Jobs 


RE there at present Federal training courses in 
Household Service open to persons on relief? 


The WPA has begun a Household Service Demon- 
Stration Project, a continuation of the Household 
Workers Training Program, which has been discon- 
tinued. The purpose is to train young women now 
on relief for private jobs. 

Any woman now on a WPA project may be trans- 
ferred to one of these new demonstration centers 
where at the prevail ing wage of a household worker 
she may attend classes in household tasks. 
month's training she may be given a certificate at- 
testing her proficiency for employment in a private 
household. The supervisors report that of 5,000 
women who attended the Training Program classes, 
almost all secured jobs at the end of their training. 

The WPA plans not only to assist young worhen 


ae 


After a: 
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desirous of private household jobs but to give house- 
wives an opportunity to learn the latest technique 
in such work. The projects are administered on a 
State-wide basis, and one will be organized wher- 
ever there is a demand. If a woman wants to work 
as a demonstrator, she should apply to the officer in 
charge of the WPA project where she now works 
and ask to be transferred to the nearest Demon- 
stration Center. All information about local cen- 
ters will be given by State WPA officers. 


The Social Security Act: 
Questions and Answers 


RE members of a partnership association consid- 
ered as employes of the association and thus 
covered by the terms of the Act? 

Members of partnership associations are not 
necessarily employes, but the ruling recently made 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the case of 
such an association in Pennsylvania illustrates how 
the Bureau interprets the Act. In that case, the 
partners of the association gave their undivided 
time to the affairs of the association, receiving in 
exchange a weekly wage. Since the Act provides 
that an employer can also be an “association,” the 
relation between the partnership and the partners 
is that of employer and employe. Accordingly, the 


association itself is subject to all taxes levied by 
the Act on employers and the partners are like- 
wise subject to the tax, under Title VIII, on 
employes. 

There is no general rule that will govern a part- 
nership’s relation to the Act, but where the associa- 
tion acts in the capacity of an employer, both its 


+ employes and the association itself are liable to the ‘ 


provisions of Title VIII and IX. 


When an employer enters business after Jan. 1, 
1937, what should he do to register under the Act? 


As soon as a person enters business, and not 
later than 30 days after he becomes an employer, he 
should fill out Form SS-4, which is the application 
for account number for employers. This form can 
be obtained from the Social Security Board in Wash- 
ington or from any one of its field offices. The ap- 
plication must be signed by the employer himself 
or, in the case of a corporation, by a responsible of- 
ficial. On line 3, where it asks for the date of ap- 
plication, the date when the employer actually be- 
came an employer should be inserted. The applica- 
tion should be sent to the Board at Washington or 
to one of its field offices. 


Is labor which consists of growing and harvest- 
ing turpentine and rosin considered “agricultural 
labor” and exempt from the taxes imposed by the 
Act? 


The provision of the Act excluding agricultural 
labor from the taxes under Title VIII and IX has 
caused many commercial companies to request 
clarifying rulings from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. In the case of the services of employes 
engaged in growing, harvesting, processing, pack- 
ing and transporting to market of gum naval stores 
(rosin and turpentine), the Bureau ruled that such 
services did not constitute agricultural labor within 
the meaning of the Act. 

In making the ruling, it was stated that although 
gum naval stores may have been considered as ag- 
riculture in other Acts of Congress, the final de- 
cision as to whether a particular service constituted 
agricultural labor rested on the words of the Social 
Security Act itself. The employes in question were 
therefore covered by the provisions of the Act. 


Are the employes in the home of a deceased em- 


r ployer regarded as domestic employes during the ad- 


ministration of the estate? 

As long as the home of a deceased employer is 
maintained by the executor of the estate as the 
home of the family, the domestic employes are ex- 
cluded from the taxes imposed by the Act. When 
the property is merely held by the estate for sale, 
then the work performed by employes in connection 
with the care of the property is no longer “domestic 
service” and the employes are subject to the pro- 
visions of the Act. 


Aid Government May Give 
Locating Missing Veteran 


OW can the family of a missing veteran obtain 
the help of the Government in locating him? 
Each year the Veterans’ Administration receives 
hundreds of letters asking for aid in locating a vet- 
eran who has been missing or who has moved to a 
new address. Most of these requests have to be re- 
fused because the Administration is forbidden by law 
from disclosing the address of any veteran except 
to the police. The only way the Government can 
hel plocate a missing vetéran is through the mails. 
If a veteran’s family or frlend wish to send him a 
letter, and if the Veterans’ Administration has his 
address on file, the letter will be forwarded. Let- 
ters of this kind should be addressed in care of 
Press Relations, Veterans’ Administration, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

When such a letter is received, the Administration 
will examine its files for that particular veteran’s 
name. Generally only those veterans who carry Gov- 
ernment insurance or who receive regular benefits, 


List of Pamphlets, Books, 


Useful to Schools, Forums 


S THERE a list of pamphlets on Public Affairs 
questions that is available to schools, libraries 
and debating forums? 


The Office of Education compiled a list of pamph- 
lets and books on questions dealing with Public Af- 
fairs for the use of the public forum projects which 
it was conducting throughout the country. This 
list proved to be so useful that the Office has pub- 
lished a ‘revised compilation. Copies should be ore 


dered directly from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. The price is 10 cents each with a 25 per cent 
discount on 100 copies or more. 


The list is made in index as well as alphabetical 
form, giving in each instance the names of the 
publishers and a brief description of the pamphlets. 
While there has been no attempt to evaluate the 
material, many of the larger organizations which 
have used it before will make recommendations 
upon request. 


The Office of Education has constantly been 
urged to distribute this material to individuals 
wishing to make use of it. Therefore, to set up a 
central distributing agency, the Pamphlet Distribu- 
tion Service was organized. Persons wishing any 
of the pamphlets in quantity may do so by writing 
to this service, Public Affairs Committee, National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. Single copies, 
however, should be ordered directly from the pub- 
lisher, whose name is listed afte: the title. The 
Office of Education itself takes no orders either 
for ‘the list or for the pampniets. 


such as war disability, from the Treasury, are rege 
istered in Washington. If the address is found, the 
letter will be forwarded to the last known address, 
Otherwise there is no way that the Government can 
help. 

Since its ability to locate missing veterans is lime 
ited, it is not advisable for friends and families to 
apply unless they have a reasonable assurance that 
the veteran’s name is in the files at Washington, 
The Administration will make every effort to help 
in this way, but it is legally prohibited from doing 
more than to forward letters. 
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Battle for national health. 
Federal and State coopera- 
tion. First year’s results. 


NE general conclusion has been 

carried back to the home bases 

of operation by State and terri- 

torial public health officers after 

their Washington conference. It is 
this: 

The first year ot America’s first 
national war against the enemies 
of public health shows a gain for 
the attackers, but, even so, the fight 
has only begun. 

The war is national in the sense 
that each State fights with ammuni- 
tion in the form of dollars and 
strategy from the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Social Security Act 
has made this arrangement possible. 


But this does not mean that the | 


United States Public Health Office, 
the building that looks as clean as 
a hospital and as grand as a palace, 
is GHQ for the campaign. Surgeon 


General Parran and his staff re- | 


peatedly emphasize that the initia- 
tive is with the States. The Federal 
agency is only an avenue of sup- 
plies to the front line trenches 
which spread across the States. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 

Viewing the year’s campaign, 
State and Federal officials found 
that Social Security funds had 
made possible gains in these sectors: 

All States and territories for the 
first time were able to provide means 
for training their public health 
workers. 

No less than 46 States materially 


strengthened their local public 
health activities. 
Sanitary engineering facilities 


were added to by 42 States. 


Social disease control, embracing 


the two-fold procedure of finding 


the patients and treating them, was 
launched in 34 States. 

In 34 States also. the facilities for 
laboratory research into the cause 
and cure of disease were consider- 
ably improved. 

Twenty-four States introduced 
more efficient methods into their 
collecting of vital statistics. 

Industrial hygiene was promoted 
in 19 States. 


—Kaiden-Keystone 


“HEALTH MILLIONAIRE” 

Surgeon General Parran controls the 

purse strings of an eight million dol- 

lar annual fund for aiding the States 

in the war on.disease and in maintain- 
ing adequate health services. 


was made more effective. 

Public health nursing 
larged in 16 States. 

Better health education was em- 
phasized in 15 States. 

Eight States added to their public 
oral nygiene facilities. 

Child hygiene received new im- 
petus in seven States. 

Rodent plague control in = six 
States, and cancer control in five 
States was stressed. 

Food and drug inspection was im- 


was en- 


proved in four States, while malarial | 


control and mental hygiene received 
added attention in three States 
each, with milk sanitation methods 
being improved in two States. 


as to the objectives and achieve- 
ments of a public health program. 


2—The development of an ade- 
quate social disease control pro- 
gram. Public health officials now 
say that the suddeh wave of pub- 
licity given this on¢e tabooed sub- 
ject has caused public interest to 
outstrip present facilities for meet- 
ing the problem. 

3.—The development of an ade- 
quate full-time public health serv- 
ice for the ‘vhole country. 


19. YEARS OF COOPERATION 


Cooperation between the Public 


Health Service and the States did 
not begin with tne Social Security 
Act. For 19 years the Federal 
agency has assistec in the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of State and 
local health services by giving 
technical assistance, assigning serv- 
ice officers on request to States, and 
financially participating in State 
and local health budgets. But ap- 
propriations were limited for these 


purposes. 


Under Title VI of the Social Se- 


_ curity Act an annual appropriation 


At least one State was able to ex- | 
pand its work in one of the follow- 


ing: pneumonia control, environ- 
mental hygiene, goiter control, hook- 
worm control and psittacosis con- 
trol. 

So, in a general 
recorded gains. 

But these same officials have sur- 
veyed other sectors where they 


way, 


hold that bigger advances must be 


In 17 States tuberculosis control | 


made. Such for example are: 
1—The education of the public 


To Fight 5 Wars, 17 Billion Dollars: 
To Fight a Depression, 19 Billions 


COST OF WAR 
1776-!916 


HE tabulation given below shows 

the cost of the five major wars 

in which this country was engaged 

before the World War. The figure 

as to the total cost of all these wars, 

$16,977,600,000, is given in the picto- 
gram on Page One. 

Cost of the Revolutionary War is 
shown on the basis of an estimate 
of the National Council for Preven- 
tion of War. All other figures are 
from the Treasury Department. Pen- 
Sion payments for the Civil War and 
the War with Spain are shown up to 
June 30, 1935. 


The cost of all wars up :o the 
World War: 
133,700.000 
War with Mexico...... 166,000,000 
14,955,500,000 


1.579,800,000 


$16.977,600,000 


~The 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


PMILADELPRIA'S FOREMOST WOrEL 


pieceren 


COST OF THE FIGHT 
ON DEPRESSION 


BREAKDOWN showing items 
which make up the $19,307,- 
723,789 shown in the pictogram on 
Page One as the total uf funds spent, 


allocated and pnudgeted for public 
works and relief for the period from 
1933 to 1938 is shown in the table be- 
low. 


Treasury data are the source of 
the figures on Federal expenditures 
while local and State expenditures 
for relief and public works, which 
are included, are based on reports to 
the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, the Works Progress 
Administration and the Public 


Works Administration. 


All expenditures of State and local 
governments as well as the Federal 
Government, for public works and 
relief undertaken as part of the re- 
covery program are included. -The 
table shows 1938 budget figures on 
reliei and public works as outlined 
by the President in his budget mes- 
Sage. No estimates are shown of di- 
rect relief expenditures for the rest 


of this fiscal year and the 1938 fiscal | 


year. 
Only 


are included, such items as PWA 


are. the | 


of not more tnan $8,000,000 is pro- 
vided for assisting States and poli- 
tical subdivisions of States in main- 


taining adequate public health serv- | 


ices. 


At the same time, an additional 
annual appropriation of $2,000,000 


sideration in the distribution of the 
money. 

Population.—About 5715 per cent 
of the total is apportioned on the 
basis of population. 

Special Health Problems.—Ten per 
cent of the appropriation is used t» 
meet health hazards found in some 
States and not in others. 

. Economic Need—About 20 per 
cent of the funds are apportioned 
on the basis of the need of a State. 


the per cavita income of citizens of | 
the State being a major factor in | 


determining this fact. 


Training of Public Health Per- | 


sonnel.—Close to one and a hait 
million dollars are granted for the 
training of public health officers. 

Funds alloted on the basis of pop- 
ulation and for meeting special 
health problems are matched 50 per 
cent with existing State funds for 
public health and 50 per cent with 
new appropriations from State and 
local sources. 

The Surgeon General has found 
one difficuity in following 


_ method of apportioning funds. Some 
State programs have begun to func- | 


is provided for research activities | 


of the service and for aiding the 
States in administrative expenses. 


The funds are apportioned to the | 
| under Section 8, subdivision 5, of 


States by the Surgeon General. Four 
major facts are taken into con- 


In the State 
Legislatures: 


governmental expenditures | 


loans to railroads being excluded on | 


the ground that they do not repre- 
sent governmenta: outlays. 

Funds spent, allocated and bud- 
geted for public works and relief, 
1933-38: 


WPA (1938 budget)... $1,537,123,0uu 
Public Wks.(1938 budget) 451,108,963 
CCC (1938 budget)...... 300,000,000 
Relief (FERA, State, and 


local 4.725.945 .316 
Civil Vork* Admin...... 933,950,000 
Agriculture Dept.(relief) 84,060,431 
PWA (Boul ‘er Dam)... 64,432,961 
Highways is 1,202,630,195 
Rivers and Harbors..... 493,168,769 
Rural Elec. Admin...... 16,826,376 


Works Progress Admin.. 
All other public works.. 


3,705,800,556 
1,.384,487,750 


Resettlement Admin..... 408,511,774 
Emergency Housing .... 137,826,744 
Subsistence Homesteads. 6.403 484 
Tennessee Val. Authorits 75,000,000 


Public Wks. Admin. (non 
federal projects) ..... 
RFC (public wks. loans) 


2,198,218,500 
254,521,658 


$19.307,723,789 


FACING CENTRAL PARK 


Dhe 


NEW YORK 
Preferrea by those who are satisfied 
with nothing but the best. 
HENRY A ROST Presicent ond Managing Director 


EGISLATIVE highlights in the 
State capitols: 

CoLorapo. — Senate approved 
House bill to legalize pari-mu- 
tuecl betting on horse and dog 
races. 


CONNECTICUT. — House refused 
to prohibit exportation of elec- 
tric power from State. Senate 
approved House bill giving wo- 
men the right to serve on juries, 


-DELAWARE.—Senate agreed to 
unemployment compensation law 
of the type eliminating employe 

contributions. House defeated 

ratification of Child Labor 

Amendment. 


ILLINOIS. — Senate defeated 
an eight-hour day bill for wo- 
men workers. 


Iowa.—House approved teach- 
ers’ annuity system. Agreed to 
Senate bills for setting up a 
planning board. 


MAINE.— Senate rejected a 
move to direct the Governor and 
Executive Council to investigate 
Lewiston-Auburn shoe strike. 


MICHIGAN.— Governor Murphy 
in a veto message on the bill 
proposing to add the Lieutenant 
Governor and Speaker of the 
House to the State Administra- 
tive Board, asked for a ':nicam- 
eral legislature. | 

MINNESOTA.— House approved 
Senate bill to supplant five-man 
State Conservation Commission 
with a single commissioner. 

MIssourRI.—House passed a bill 
to increase gasoline tax from 
two to three cents. Passed un- 
employment insurance bill of the 
type in which employers build 
up the reserve funds from which 
benefits are paid. 

NEBRASKA. — Approved a fair 
trade bill to permit producers 
and wholesalers to enter into 
contracts with retailers to set a 
minimum _ price trade- 
marked and branded goods. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—House voted 
to require a blood test for social 
diseases of those asking for mar- 
riage licenses. 

NEW YorK.—Senate agreed to 
Assembly bill to require the 
elapse of 72 hours between the 
issuance of a marriage license 
and the performance of the 
ceremony. Also passed six bills 
relating to election procedure. 
Assembly passed bill to ban the 
Sale of products of child labor 
in the State, and a measure au- 
thorizing the New York City Tun- 
nel Authority to build a vehicular 
tunnel from Staten Island to 
Brooklyn at a cost of $70,000,- 
000. Governor Lehman asked 
for $24,000,000 for relief, to be 
met by a State-wide levy of 2 
per cent on gross receipts of 
public utilities other than rail- 
roads. The Governor also re- 
quested an appropriation of 
$400,000 for a State-wide cam- 
paign against pneumonia. 

Ou10.—For the third time the 
House passed a personal income 
tax bill, with a special clause re- 
questing the Senate to concur. 

WISCONSIN.— House passed a 
bill barring from public employ- 
ment all who receive pensions 
from public funds. 


tion more promptly and efficiently 


this 


| 
| 


than others. At the same time 


other States have found difficulty — 


in raising necessary new State and 


local approvriations with which to | 


claim all available Federal money. 
As a result, some States have ac- 


cumulated balances which are not | 


being used, while others are able 
and anxious to use more than they 
have. 


CHANGE IN ALLOTTING FUNDS 

Dr. Parraa, 
to the conference of State and ter- 
ritorial public health officers that 
as a partial solutior to this problem, 
the proportion of funds alloted on 


the basis of population be decreased, | 


releasing such sums for meeting 
special healtn problems in States 


where they are needed. The con- — 


ference concurred in the views of 
the Surgeon General. 

So has oeen launched the second 
year of America’s first national bat- 
tle against the enemies of public 
health. 


State Labor Acts 
HE 
Relations Act finds itself so far 


rejuvenated Wagner Labor | 


therefore, suggested | 


COOPERATING FOR BETTER PUBLIC HEALTH + 


with miniature counterparts in two 
States. 

Wisconsin has just written a la- 
bor disputes act into its statute 
books over the signature of Gover- 
nor La Follette. Utah had been the 
first State to take such a step, its 
law having been enacted in March. 

Meanwhile, the iaw-makers of 
Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Jersey have ‘iittle Wagner” bills be- 
fore them, while others are being 
drafted for the California and Ohio 
Legislatures. 


The Wisconsin law went into ef- 


fect on April 17, three days after it 
was Signed db) the Governor. It pro- 
vides for the setting up of a State 
labor relations board to make rules 
and regula;ions and conduct hear- 
ings and investigations regarding 
intrastate iabor conditions much as 
the National Labor Relations Board 
deals with interstate labor situa- 
tions. 


Utah’s act will go into effect on 
July 1. It foliows the Federal 


Wagner Act almost word for word. 
labor | 


dealing, of course, with 
troubles within the State. 


+ New Responsibilities of Employers + 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
an election, can present adequate 
proof that it represents the major- 


ity of employes in an appropriate | 


unit, it may, if the circumstances 
are otherwise appropriate, proceed 


the Act.” This part of the Act re- 
quires that employers bargain with 
representatives of their workers on 
penalty of punishment for violating 
the law. In addition the Board wil’ 
certify in writing to the employers 
the names of representatives desig- 


nated by workers to bargain for 


them. 

But, if the labor organization is 
unable to prove that it represents a 
majority of the employes, the Board 
then may direct an_ election. 
Whether it will direct an election 
depends on circumstances in each 
case. Difficulties involved in this 
field are found often to grow out of 
disputes between rival unions as to 
jurisdiction. On that point, the 
NLRB says: 


“It is preferable that the Board 


should not interfere with the inter- | 
| nal affairs of labor organizations. 


Self-organization of employes im- 


In its permanent operation the Act 
envisages cohesive 
well constructed and intelligently 
guided. Such organizations will not 
develop if they are led to look else- 
where for the solution to such in- 
ternal problems.” 


CRAFT OR PLANT BASIS 
But a big problem centers around 
the unit that will be designated to 


plies a policy of self-management. | 


organizations, | 


count the history of labor relations 
in the particular industry, recog- 
nizing divisions of workers into units 
of the type that have grown up 
through experience. 

Second, the Board will consider 


the skills of the workers involved. | 
In one case the Board recognized | 


the unit of designing engineers in 
an automobile factory as separate 
from electrical and chemical engi- 
neers. It has accepted craft or- 
ganizations where no more inclu- 
sive unit has been seeking to 
bargain. 


Third, the Board will consider 


_ “functional coherence” and on that 


bargain for employes. The A. F. of | 
L. is organized on the basis, largely, | 


of individual skilled crafts of work- 
ers. The C. I. O.,is organized on an 
industry-wide basis. 

The Labor Relations Board will be 
called upon to decide the size of the 
unit to be involved in bargaining. 
What standards will it apply? 
There are several. 

First, the Board will take into ac- 


point says: “The rise of mass-pro- 
duction industries and the ensuing 
division of the work of the crafts- 
man into a number of minute proc- 
esses impelled the formation of 
labor organizations along the lines 


functional coherence, embracing 


usually production and maintenance 


| employes, and excluding clerical and 


supervisory staffs.” 

This is the John Lewis type of 
union. 

Fourth, the Board takes into ac- 


count the desire of the employes in 
determining the size of the unit to 
be designated for bargaining. 

Where does all this leave the em- 
ployer? 

As at present drafted, the Na- 
tional! Labor Relations Act is de- 
Signed as a protection for workers 
in their rights to organization and 
in their opportunities for bargain- 
ing with employers. Almost no spe- 
cific protections are provided for 
employers, who are considered to be 
able to take care of themselves. 

Neither does the present Act pro- 
vide machinery for mediation of 
disputes once they arise. Collec- 
tive bargaining may be forced. but 
the Labor Board does not intervene 
to negotiate settlements. That task 
now lies with the Department of 
Labor. 

Officials regard the country’s la- 
bor laws as still in the stage of 


evolution. 
= 
| 
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been granteda U.S. Patent. This regular- 
priced gasoline gives more miles per gallon 
than even most premium priced fuels and no 


gasoline at any price gives more. 

In proof of Essolene’s extra mileage thou- 
sands of motorists have written their enthu- 
siastic testimony. Prove it for yourself. Try 
one tankful of Essolene and see why Happy 
Motoring Starts at the Esso Sign. 
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The United States News 


LAY MORE Eas! | 


Ma! 


Cartoonist Evans in the Columbus Dispatch 


What Does He Mean, Lay Eggs? 


Editorial Comment, 


Pro and Con, on: 
1. Bond Market Fluctuations 


Farm- Labor 


2 
3. The Cost of Relief 
4. Labor Racketeering ‘ 


Interpreting Bond Market 


ECLINE in the Government pond market, fol- 
lowed by open-market purchases of Govern- 
ment securities by the Federal Reserve System is 
viewed by 43 per cent of commenting newspapers as 
evidence that funds once invested in Government 
securities are now finding profitable investment in 
private industry. According to 57 per cent of the 
press, there is an attempt to support a market in 
which Government borrowing has reached the Sat- 
uration. point. 

Chief argument in favor of the theory that the 
movement in Government bonds is normal and 
unhampered by credit questions is that larger com- 
modity dealings and more active business make 
prospective business profits more attractive as in- 
vestments than fixed-income bonds. 

The negative argument is founded on the belief 
that continued Federal borrowing produces an un- 
favorable market condition. Retirement of debt is 
now. in order, it is felt, since, it is argued, the 
nation is well on the way to recovery. 


Farmers vs. Strikers 


USTING of “sit-down” strikers at the Hershey 

(Pa.) chocolate plant by angry farmers is 

held by 36 per cent of commenting newspapers to 

point to a Jack of common interest between these 

classes which may be considered a serious blow to 
prospects of an effective farmer-labor party. 

In the judgment of 64 per cent the event has no 
significance beyond the fact that it was a public 
protest against interference with the business of 
‘ persons who were not concerned with the labor 
trouble. The incident, it is pointed out by these 
editors, was caused by the loss to milk producers 
of a market. With their living dependent on the 
sale of milk, they were prepared to use violence to 
restore normal conditions in the community. 


Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps Howard Newspapers 


All Hands Prepare to Abandon Ship! 


Federal vs. Local Relief 


to reduce Federal relief to a skeleton- 
ized basis ave the support of practically all 
commenting newspapers. 

It is conceded that various States and cities have 
appealed for the continuance of relief in a sub- 
stantial amount, but the editors feel that efforts to 
shift the burdens from local units should not be 
encouraged. 

Fears are voiced by many that unless there is a 
Sharp curtailment, people on relief will grow to pre- 
fer the dole to work. 


Evil of Labor Rackets 


ONVICTIONS of labor racketeers who had been 
collecting great sums from New York business 
men is credited by 52 per cent of commenting news- 
papers to the courage of the prosecutor and of the 
witnesses from the business world, who. faced 
threatened reprisals from the associates of the ac- 
cused offenders. 
To 48 per cent of the press, the situation, which 
exists in other large cities, is blamed on labor unions 
and upon corrupt municipal government. 


+ THE SUPREME COURTS LABOR DECISIONS + 


« 


.": decisions of the Supreme Court finding 
valid the National Labor Relations Act are 
viewed by 75 per cent of commenting newspa- 
pers as having enlarged the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government to deal with labor conditions. 
Many of these editors point out that the court 
considered only the constitutionality of the Act, 
not its wisdom. To 24 per cent of commentators 
inherent defects in the Act create doubt as to 
its practical value. 

Critics emphasize that while the Act, called 
by some the Magna Charta of Labor, fails to 
place adequate responsibility upon organized la- 
bor though binding the employer, and that the 
Act may be repealed or amended at some future 
date. 

In the comments upon the decisions 30 per 
cent of the newspapers voice the conviction that 
the court in making such decisions, classed by 
many as “liberal”, has so reversed itself that it 
has destroyed the chief Administration argu- 
ment for reorganization of the court. 


POWERS GRANTED “Congress has. been 


given,” in the judgment 
eo of the Kansas City Star 


TO LABOR DEFINED (Ind.), “an extensive and 


liberal grant of power—but not so much power 
as Congress itself assumed under the NRA. 
Labor has been freely conceded rights of collec- 
tive bargaining—but it has, not been sustained 
in the rights it assumed in'the illegal seizure of 
property.” 

“The decisions comprise the greatest legal 
victory organized labor has won in years, per- 
haps in the history of the nation,” declares the 
Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capital (Rep.). 

“The action of the court means, in our opin- 
ion,” states the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
(Dem.), “a great development in legitimate em- 
ploye organization in this country. 
growth is a responsible growth ... we may look 
forward to genuine progress in the solution of 
numerous economic, as well as labor, problems 
in the United States.” 

“Whether or not five members of the Supreme 
Court now reject a conception of the federal 
power heretofore invariably held by a majority 
of the justices,” advises the Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.), “it can no longer be asserted with even a 
color of plausibility that the high bench in- 
terprets the basic law without reference to 


If that’ 


changing economic or social conditions. 


| {SUPREME ME COURT) 
HOSPITAL 


| 


Cartoonist Ray in tne Kansas City Star 


Well! Well! Well! 


The 
immoral judiciary bill is now bereft of its only 
pretense of justification.” 


DECISION IS STYLED “The court moves to- 
MOVE TOWARD THE ward the Administration 


ADMINISTRATION  P2licy,” says the Indian- 
apolis News (Rep.). “The 


law definitely requires collective bargaining 
when employes are organized to negotiate as a 
unit and wish to do so.” 


“The effect. of the decisions,” says the Roa- 
noke World-News (Dem.), “will be to 
strengthen the hands of the NLRB, and to es- 
tablish its authority to call elections of em- 
ployes to determine what faction is in a ma- 
jority and so authorized by the act to speak for 
all employes in collective bargaining.” 


“The door appears to have been left wide 
open,” according to the Akron Beacon Journal 
(Ind.), “for new legislation dealing, on a na- 
tion-wide scale, with minimum wages, hours, 
working conditions and child labor.... 

“It is even possible that a reinterpretation 
likewise may be possible for agriculture since 
the growing of crops was likened in the adverse 
NRA and Guffey Coal Act decisions to mining, 
manufacturing and building.” 

“The court,” as understood by the Buffalo 
Evening News (Rep.), “points the way to union- 
ization of industry on a large scale. It points 
the way also to chaos unless labor organizations 
and their members are compelled by Congress 


‘SOME SEE DECISION 
A MAGNA CHARTA 


+ to assume legal responsibility for their acts. 


The Federal Government has given them rignts 
and privileges and should by the samme token 
grant equal rights to industry. It must, in the 
final analysis, exact from labor certain duties. 
Only thus can the state balance the scales of 
justice as between employer and employe.” 


“Perhaps the most cor- 
rect construction to be 
IN THE LABOR FIELD Placed upon the action of 

the Supreme Court,” sug- 
gests the Charlotte Observer (Dem.), “is that 
of William Green, in which he says, ‘This is 
labor’s Magna Charta.’ He means, of course, 
that the five decisions upholding the principle 
of collective bargaining, write a new Bill of 
Rights for the American workingman. 

“It would seem to be precisely that!” 

“Now that Congress has been confirmed,” con- 
cludes the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), 
“in its power to enforce and regulate collective 
bargaining, its duty to do so in behalf of peace 
and the public interest becomes imperative. ... 

“This it cannot do unless it holds labor equally 
answerable with the employer. ... If only the 
employer must bargain in good faith, if only he 
becomes liable for breach of contract, if the un- 
fair practices listed, including intimidation and 
coercion, are forbidden only to him, then obvi- 
ously the relationship sought to be set up be- 
comes impossible. There can be no bargain, col- 
lective or other, which does not bind both par- 
ties.” 

“Because of its effect,” thinks the Youngs- 
town Vindicator (Dem.), “it ts likely that labor, 
as well as the public and the employers, ulti- 
mately will support a revision of the Wagner 
Act. It is wrong in its one-sidedness—forbid- 
ding coercion by employers but allowing 
coercion by unions; permitting appeal for 
inquiry and hearing by labor but barring such 
appeal by employers. 


“It 1s wrong in denying a fundamental prin- 
ciple of democracy—the right of the minority 
to representation. 

“The decision has a sharp bearing on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s plan to pack the Supreme 
Court. The Court has demonstrated again that 
it is no barrier to properly drawn legislation in 
behalf of labor, within the framework of the 
Constitution, 

“The Court shows that it is not working ‘in 
an intellectual vacuum,’ that it is fully alive to 
‘the plainest facts of our national life.’ ” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
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if initials only are to be printed, let- 
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The Argument Against Age 

Sir:—Boiled down to its final analysis, 
all this controversy over the President’s 
Supreme Court issue is: Shall our laws 
be interpretated by a court of men the 
majority of which are living on borrowed 
time? ... 

Business, finance and industry, who 
are behind this fight against changing 
the number on the bench, as a rule do 
not wait until a man reaches three score 
years and ten before replacing him. 
They need, want and get younger men. 
President Roosevelt’s plan is far more 
considerate of age. He proposes to re- 
tain the services of those who have 
reached 70 and feel that they want to 
carry on, but, as a safeguard to the 
country against the infirmities and 
weakness of aged men, that younger 
men be appointed to the bench as mem- 
bers reach their three score years and 
ten. In this way the court will be well 
balanced and the country safe so far as 
the Supreme Court is concerned. 
Columbus, Miss. H. H. McCLANAHAN. 

x* * * 


Elderly Intellects 
Sir:—In the present discussion of age 


limits it is interesting to see what has 


been accomplished by men of three and 
four score years. ... 

What shall be said of Chevreul, dying 
at the age of 103, having been director 
of the Museum of Natural History at 
Paris until 10 years before and continu- 
ing his active life until three years be- 
fore his death? What shall we think of 
Bernouilli who was an original thinker 
in mathematics till 80 years old? La- 


marck died in 1829 at the age of 85, 
after having travelled Europe on a 


Letters of com- 


scientific journey shortly before and 
publishing on his return to Paris a Dic- 
tionary of Botany and a book on the 
species at the age of 78 years. . .. Dar- 
win died at 73 in 1882, his “Descent of 
Man” dating from his sixty-second year, 
to be followed by a book on climbing 
and insectivorous plants, and another on 
movements in plants when he was 71. 

We find Goya painting vigorously at 
Bordeaux and Madrid till his 80th year, 
and Titian designing decorations for a 
church at Pieve, to be carried out by his 
pupils, when he was 88, and doing his 
own work and accepting commissions till 
91, when the plague interfered. 

In music, Rameau, the man who 
taught us about inverted chords, com- 
posing more than 20 operas, was active 
in his work till his death at 81, in 1764. 
And more recently Wilhelm Richard 
Wagner wrote his libretto for ‘‘Parsifal”’ 
at 64 and completed the music at 69,... 

In 1860 Herbert Spencer published his 


plan for a complete system of philoso- - 


phy, and finished the tenth and final 
volume in 1896, in his 79th year. Paral- 
lel with this and more remarkable we 
find Milne-Edwards engaged on his 14 
volumes of Comparative Physiology from 
his 67th to his 84th year. 

Clemenceau, one of France's great 
sons, published a book on Demosthenes 
in 1926, another on philosophy, in 1927, 
and addressed a third to the people of 
this country, in the interest of coopera- 
tion, in 1927 when he was 86 years old. 

Two outstanding literary men may be 
cited—Voltaire, who wrote his tragedy 
of “Irene” at 84, and Samuel Johnson, 
writing political pamphlets at the age of 
66, publishing the final volume of his 
“Lives of the Poets” at 72, and main- 
taining the clarity of his intellect until 
the day of his death in 1784.... 

These few names do not include all 
the great who have added to the world's 
treasures although presumably far ad- 
vanced in senility. Still, enough has been 
said to emphasize the fact that a mere 
arithmetical statement of years does not 
furnish an argument for disrespectful 


reference to either nine or 90 old men. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. A. E,. THAYER. 
* 


High Percentage Support 

Sir:—I am for Roosevelt and his Court 
reform 100 per cent, and if it was pos- 
sible to be 200 per cent, I would be that. 
For if the voters cannot elect Senators 
with enough intelligence to make laws 
that are constitutional without nine has- 
beens deciding upon them I, for one, am 
in favor of doing away with both Houses 
of Congress, and turning them over to 
the old women and let them hold their 
quilting bees and old hen’s conventions 
in both places. GEORGE McMICHAEL, 
Portola, Calif. 

* 


Following the Leader 

Sir:—Concerning Senator Minton's 
speech about one of the Supreme Court 
justices changing his mind, may I ask 
the Senator what he would do if ap- 
pointed by the President and had his 
mind made up, and the President would 
say, “No, Mr. Minton, you must decide 
the other way’? I think he would 
change his mind and jump through the 
hoop. J. C. BRILEY. 
Rays Crossing, Ind. 

x * * 


Fearful of Autocracy 

Sir:—Our Congress has abdicated. It 
looks as though our Supreme Court is 
about to be cramned into the pocket of 
Roosevelt and that we are hurrying to- 
ward the day when we shall lift our 
hats to the man on horseback. 

THOMAS E. SWANSON. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. | 


* 
“Rubber-Stamp’” Government 
Sir: — Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin 


didn’t gain dictatorship over their people 
over night. . . . Dictators gain through 
representatives who traitorously fail their 

F. D. R.'s “must” labels have rubber- 
ized the spineless Congressmen, Now if 
our Supreme Court is rubberized, we will 


have two rubber-bouncing branches of 
government, which will lead to dictators 
the same as they have in Europe. 

The cause and blame will be laid at 
the feet of our representatives who fail 
their duty. E. F, O'’NEIL. 
Osgood, Ohio. 

* 


Profit System Doomed? 

Sir:—Here on the coast thousands of 
us know the price or profit system is 
doomed. We are ready right now to 
move on. ... We are miles ahead of 
you in thought for an abundance in- 
stead of a scarcity philosophy. ... We. 
are all for unpacking the Court, we’re 
all for the union of all workers. 

ELIZABETH HARPER. 
Seattle, Wash. 
x * 


Opposes Sit-Down Strikes 

Sir:—As to sit-down strikes, I think 
they are all wrong. ...I believe in the 
right of property owners to their own 
property. So do these sit-downers, if 
it’s a question of their own property. 

RUTH N. SISSON. 

Belle Fourche, S. D. 


* 
Hopes for End of Strikes 


Sir:—It was refreshing to note in your 
issue of March 29 the statement by 
Senator Logan, of Kentucky: 

“In fact, I believe that all strikes 


should be prohibited by law, and that, 


those who have reason to believe that 
they have a just complaint should have 
some tribunal where they may have a 
determination of their’ grievalces on a 
submission of all the facts. Strikes are 
warfare, and human ingenuity ought to 
find some method of preventing such 
wars.” 

The strike is a weapon of the cave 
man. It is high time to set about de- 
vising a civilized method of dealing with 
disputes between employers and employes 
upon the basis of justice. 

GEORGE M. MONTROSS. 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Cartoonist Homan in the Helena (Arkansas) Record 


Every Little Bit Helps 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Future of the Textile Trade 


2. An Unemployment Census 


3. Peace-time Arms Embargo 


ONFIDENCE that the world textile conference, 
held in Washington, will prove of value to tex- 
tile interests in this country by insuring regulations 
that will result in increased consumption of cot- 
ton goods here and abroad is voiced by 39 per cent 
of commenting newspapers. But the majority fear 
that inequality among the nations in the produc- 
tion of cotton will preclude any such great gain. 
Economic cooperation, under leadership of the 
textile conference as a means of achieving greater 
world consumption, is held by minority opinion to 
present a hope for American producers. 

In opposition, it is pointed out that attempts at 
cooperation have failed, and that, so far as textiles 
are concerned, the Orient, which furnishes compe- 
tition with the United States, is not inclined to 
change working conditions. 

Some editors believe this country may lead in es- 
tablishing a shorter week for workers. 


An Unemployment Census 


A* unemployment census would be welcomed by 
67 per cent of commenting newspapers, be- 
cause of the demand voiced for years. Objection 
is raised by 33 per cent because of the proposal that 
a registration day for unemployed be set as in the 
World War draft. 


Registration is advocated by some editors, who 
argue that it would cost less, and would avoid the 
possibility that a regular door-to-door canvass 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Congratulate Me! 


would require so much time that the figures would 
be inaccurate before the census would be complete. 

As the regular census is urged by the Department 
of Commerce, supporters of that plan argue that 
such an enumeration would be more valuable be- 
cause it would be taken with regard to certain re- 
quirements which would enable statisticians to 
utilize the comparative data afforded by this and 
other censuses. | 


Arms Embargo in Peace Time 


ROPOSAL to place a ban on shipments of arms 

to foreign countries in time of peace, as well 

as in wartime, is opposed by 69 per cent of com- 

menting newspapers, and indorsed as logical by 31 
per cent. 

The measure, which is sponsored by Senator Nye 
of North Dakota and Representative Fish of New 
York, is commended on the ground that it recog- 
nizes the desire of citizens that products of the 
United States should not be supplied to countries 
that may later be considered enemies. 

Opposition is based on the argument that de- 
velopment of the munitions industry of the country 
is a proper insurance against scarcity in time of 
War; an assurance that the Army and the Navy 
would not lack material essential at the outbreak 
of hostilities. 
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The United States News 


HE picture below ts a run-of-the-mill pic- 
ture from this week’s issue of 7/e New Yorker. 
It was chosen by lot (with almost no finagling) 
from among some 45 different and original 
pictures in this issue. Some of the 45 are mi- 
nute decorative dingbats, serving as pleasant 
eye-drops to those who contemplate our pages. 
Some, on the other hand, are as formidable 
as the page dimension and the expansiveness 
of the artist will permit. 

It takes all kinds of pictures to make up 
the pictorial mood of 7/e New Yorker. In the 


year past, for instance, we printed some 2,129 | 
| different pictures... A lot of Mew Yorker pic- 
| tures go into a book called Zhe New Yorker 
Album; as you go back over albums past, you 
| are struck with the today-new-ness of the ) 
| pictures, 

There is one peculiarity about pictures. in | 
The New Yorker: no two people will agree on 
| which was the “best of all.” You hear the | 
| liveliest quarrels among judges and actresses : 


and Brearley girls and brokers and Yale pro- 


fessors and heads of charities and people 


named Whitney—all over the moot point: 
which picture, of all The New Yorker pictures, 1s 
the one best. 

Probably nobody will ever know. The time 
spent by leaders of thought, leaders of man- 
ners, leaders of lawful and urbane mischief, 
on this absurd question would be sheer eco- 
nomic waste if at the same time 74e New Yorker 
were not selling to those very leaders such 
ungodly quantities of exceptional goods and 


services. 


(The New Yorker is at 25 West 43.) 


ee 


“That’s funny, I wonder what became of Mr. Zacchini,” 


| 
j 
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Industry Now Faces 
Stricter Regulation 


Congress and business. New plans 
in the making. Rail rate revision 
possibilities. Income publicity. 


ONGRESS is beginning to sink its teeth into pro- 
posals for legislation that directly concern 
American business. This development is occurring 
even before President Rooseveit has offered his own 
program. 

The situation at the moment is a follows: 

WaLsH-HeaLey Act—The Federal Government 
now requires bidders on Government contracts in- 
volving more than $10,000 to meet minimum labor 
conditions, involving the 40-hour week and prohi- 
bition of child labor. 

Authors of that Act, with Administration sup- 
port, are offering amendments to lower the con- 
tract limit from $10,000 to $2,500 and to extend its 
provisions to cover contracts for services as well 


as for goods. 
Also: Bidders who persist- 


=~ ently violate the National La- 
por Relations Act would be- 
"come ineligible to receive 
Government contracts. 
* Bidders, when not the ac- 
tual manufacturers, would be 
required to provide certifi- 
cates that the goods they of- 
fered to the Government had 
been made in accordance 
with the requirements of the 
~ Act. 
Senator Walsh The prospect in Congress 
is that these strengthening amendments will be 
approved in about the form that they are offered. 

Lonc AND SHort Haut.—For 50 years, ever since 
the ICC was established, railroads have been for- 
bidden to make lower rates for long than for short 
hauls. Since the completion of the Panama Canal 
interior sections of the country have complained 
that they were placed at a disadvantage in serv- 
ing the population centers of the East Coast and 
the West Coast, owing to the spread in transpor- 
tation costs. 

The House, by a vote of 268 to 120, passed the 
Pettengill bill on April 14, permitting the ICC to 
modify the long and short haul provision of the 
interstate commerce act. The Commission is op- 
posed to the bill. Last session a similar proposal 
died in the Senate, where Senator Wheeler (Dem.), 
of Montana, was sponsor. Chances are better than 
50-50 that the same fate awaits the new bill. 

Antr-Basinc Pornt.—President Roosevelt is 
showing interest in the subject of identical bids 
made for Government business by companies in 
widely separated parts of the country. These bids 
largely come from industries that base prices on 
delivery from a central point or from a number of 
points. 

Hints are being passed OUb rms: 


from Administration quarters : 
that White House support : 
may be given to a bill now in es 
Congress—sponsored by Sen- 
ator Wheeler—which would 
bar basing point systems of © 
price quotation in violation » 
of anti-trust laws. ; 

The Federal Trade Commis- . 
sion already is moving against | 
the cast iron pipe industry on 
the ground that its basing 
point system is a violation of 
the present anti-trust laws. This FrC move is pre- 
paratory to an attack on the whole procedure. 
Chances strongly favor some legislative action 

INCOME PUBLICITY.—Two branches of the Govern- 
ment now make public information about the earn- 
ings of individuals in the higher income tax brack- 
ets. Incomes of all individuals making more than 
$15,000 a year from salaries are on record at the 
Capitol. The Securities and Exchange Commission 
makes public salaries of officers in corporations 
listed on exchanges. 

Now the House Ways and Means Committee is 
recommending that publication be ended on the 
first group of incomes by repeal of that portion of 
the Revenue Act. The SEC still would make public 
Salaries of corporation officials. 

However, the Senate Finance Committee fathered 
the provision for publicity of salaries of more 
than $15,000 and the attitude of several of its mem- 
bers is hostile to complete repeal of that part of 
the law. The outlook is for some compromise. 


+ U6 


Pay Roll Tax Estimates 


Treasury revises expectations up- 
ward. Borrowing in face of enor- 
mous reserves evokes criticism. 


Senator Wheeler 


p*~ ROLL taxes are pouring into the Treasury in 
larger and larger volume. The slowness in 
starting had given worries to officials charged with 
administering that program. 

The estimate now is that by July 1 employers will 
have turned $350,000,000 into the Treasury to build 
unemployment insurance and old age insurance re- 
Serves. Actually, to date, the receipts have been 
about $125,000,000. 

If plans are fulfilled these taxes will bring in a 
billion dollars in the fiscal year that begin July 1. 
Although this money must be set aside, and, in 
the case of unemployment insurance, may be paid 
out to some extent during the next year or two, 
actually most of it serves to help the Treasury 
get along with less borrowing from private lenders. 
The cash that comes in is usable. 

Critics of Treasury policy are beginning to ask 
why the Government continues to build reserves 
for future years through taxes on business men and 
workers, when it is unable through its regular tax 
program to raise enough revenue to pay current 
operating expenses. 

The fact is that Treasury experts right now are 
exploring in search of new sources of income that 
may be taxed to provide a revenue more nearly in 
line with the Government's expenditures. 


ITLE REG. APPLD. FOR. 


4| 77 BETTER 


MAP OF PREVIOUS MONTH 


 ptccrrnagnes continued to advance during March, with activity for the 
nation as a whole running approximately 7 per cent ahead of the 
same month in 1936. Although sit-down strikes curtailed production 
sharply in some industries, other lines increased output and sold prod- 


ucts at higher prices. , 


Floods in New England and the Ohio River basin interfered with 
business activity in March a year ago, but the adverse effect did not 
loom as large in the picture as labor difficulties did this March. 

Business activity was approximately the same as the national trend 
in the seven States marked by a single “sun.” The rate of improvement 
was greater than the national average in the 25 States marked by a 


NATIONAL AVERAGE 


EQUAL TO 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


NATIONAL AVERAGE 


COPYRIGHT, 1937, BY UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
double “sun.” Activity in the 16 States whose “suns” are in eclipse 
did not increase at all or fell below the national trend. 

These maps which reveal only the general trend in each State as 


compared with the national average, are prepared by The United States 


News from the Federal Reserve’s report of check payments in 271 cities 


throughout the country. The figures are corrected by giving consider- 
ation to differences in the number of business days and changes in. 
wholesale prices between compared months. 

For the nation,total check payments were 21.5 per cent higher in March, 
1937, than.a year ago, but when adjusted for differences in business days 
and wholesale prices, they showed a rise in activity of 6.6 per cent. 


NEW LANDMARKS FOR OLD IN FIELD OF 
INDUSTRY: MORE LAWS IN MAKING 


« x 


What businessmen may now expect. 
Broader Federal power. Tenta- 
tive plans for new NRA afid AAA. 


USINESSMEN now, more than at any time 
since early NRA days, are turning atten- 
tion to developments in Washington. 

Their new search is for answers to questions 
like these: 

Who can say whether or not a business is 
affecting interstate commerce? | 

What rights now are guaranteed to workers? 

Is it true that a new NRA now can be set up 
without a change in the Court’ or the Consti- 
tution? 

What new plans is Mr. Roosevelt shaping? 

Answers are going to be some time taking 
form. 

But immediately: large numbers of employers 
must think of the National Labor Relations 
Board when they hire and fire; a broader power 
than recently recognized can be exercised by 
Congress over activities of business and agricul- 
ture that affect commerce; .added importance is 
to be read into Presidential plans for Federal 
laws governing working conditions in industry. 


The Government’s 


A BASIC DIVISION principal attorneys say 
OF INDUSTRY INTO that the Supreme Court, 


TWO BROAD CLASSES in approving the Wagner 


Labor Relations Act, left unanswered just about 
as many questions as it answered concerning the 
real scope of Federal Government powers, but 
also they say this: 

The formula applied by the National Labor 
Relations Board to determine which industries 
are engaged in activities that affect the flow of 
commerce and consequently are subject to Fed- 
eral Government regulation, seems to be ac- 
cepted by the Court majority. 

That formula is about as follows: 

Any employer, dealing with a product made 
out of raw materials from one or more States 
and marketed in States other than that in which 
it is manufactured, is engaged in an occupation 
affecting interstate commerce. 

Any employer, merely performing services or 
selling goods at retail from a single store where 
the profits of the business are retained within a 
single State, is engaged in an occupation that 
does not affect interstate commerce. 

Each case, however, is a subject of separate 
determination. 

But what of it? 


The answer is that, in the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment’s leading lawyers, a majority of the 
Supreme Court has opened the door to Federal 
regulation of, working conditions and trade 


+ practices in all businesses that affect the flow cf 


interstate commerce. 

As an immediate matter of direct concern to 
every affected employer, the rulings of the 
NLRB now apply to govern the relations of 


these employers and their workmen. Violations 


of the orders of that board, if followed by con- 
viction, carry a heavy penalty. (A discussion 
of NLRB interpretations and orders touching 
on problems of collective bargaining is to be 
found on Page 3.) 

As a matter of early concern to employers are 
the plans that President Roosevelt has in mind 
to take advantage of the decision of ihe Court 
in the Wagner Relations case. 


TENTATIVE PLANS 
FOR SET-UP OF 
NEW NRA AND AAA 


ing in tentative form: 

New NRA.—This time the approach is to be 
from several directions, on the basis of present 
thinking. 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act, now legal, 
takes the place of old Section 7a of NIRA, with 
many embellishments. 

There no longer is much interest at the White 
House in repeal or general modification of the 
anti-trust laws to provide businessmen with an 
offset to the conditions they must offer workers. 
Rather the intention is to seek stronger laws. 

On the subject of minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours, the following approach is in most 
present official favor: 


Those plans, which 
businessmen will need to 
watch with close atten- 
tion involve the follow- 


Business Barometers 


HOLESALE commodity prices de- 

clined 0.5 per cent during the week 
ended April 10 to 87.9 per cent of the 
1926 average. A fall in food and farm 
product prices accounted for most of 
the decline. 

Automobile production was 97,910 in 

the week ended April 11 against 95,827 
the week before and 112,818 in the same 
week last year. 

Steel production continues to run at 
approximately 91 per cent of capacity. 

Retail trade conditions are found to 
be mixed. 

For the week ended April 14 trade in 
Boston was 10.5 per cent under last year. 
New York department stores reported 
sales only 1 per cent above a year ago. 
Atlanta had a gain of 10 per cent. Chi- 
cago reported trade well maintained. 
Detroit business slumped 10 per cent 
under a year ago. But Milwaukee re- 


ported a gain of 20 per cent. 


First, for major industries involving special 


* problems—such as coal mining and textiles— 


separate acts, administered by separate commis- 
Sions, are intended to provide machinery for 
working out problems of wage minimums, hour 
maximums, production control and, probably, 
price control. 

Second, for the general run of industries at- 
tention is centering on a plan to set up a com- 
mission or a series of commissions that would 
be empowered to investigate conditions in in- 
dividual industries, and, on the basis of their 
findings, determine minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours that then would be enforceable in 
the Courts. 

All thought of reviving the NRA code form 
of organization appears to be abandoned. 

Child Labor.—Mr. Roosevelt is known to feel 
that the Supreme Court, in the Wagner Act de- 
cision, did not remove doubt about the power 
of the Federal Government to prohibit the labor 
of children in industry.. 

However, some of his legal advisers now are 
of the opinion that Congress could pass a sim- 
ple law denying industry the right to hire chil- 
dren under a particular age and that law would 
be enforceable in the Courts, provided only that 
the particular industry can be shown to be in 
the stream of commerce. 


CONGRESS CAN Where does all this 


NOW REGULATE leave the business man? 
LABO The answer depends on 
UNIONS each individual case. If 


the individual businessman can prove that his 
occupation could not obstruct the flow of com- 
merce, he probably could escape the Federal 
Government regulations now in force or in- 
tended. Then he would be subject to any State 
laws governing minimum wages or child labor 
or collective bargaining. 

But if his occupation is part of the stream of 
commerce—with courts to determine the facts 
in each instance—he will need to keep a close 
watch on what goes on in Washington. 

Along with the new concessions gained by 
workers goes the alternative prospect that Con- 
gress now can regulate labor unions and labor 
activities. 

Government lawyers are quick to point out, 
however, that while this potential power to 
regulate labor, as well as to regulate employ- 
ers, does exist its exercise depends on an ability 
to control Congress and the President. 

Right now the country has what some of its 
own Officials refer to as a Government domi- 
nated by a farmer-labor coalition, unlikely to do 
much that would offend either group. 

John L, Lewis during the past week declared 
with some vehemence his opposition to any 
move on the part of Congress at this time to 
outlaw sit-down strikes or to force labor unions 
to incorporate. Scort. 


+ 


Less Price Momentum: 
An Encouraging Trend 


Brighter business outlook. A new 
breathing spell. Factors that are 
creating optimism. 


BETTER feeling about the business outlook is 

shown by those Government economic advisers 
whose alarm a few weeks ago led to a Presidential 
warning about price rises. | 

They say now that the price situation gives more 
promise of straightening itself out. Several fac- 
tors are referred to as encouraging. 

One is that the Supreme Court approval of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act may result in fewer 
Strikes that delay vitally needed production. Ap- 
proximately half of all strikes called in this country 
the last year have involved the right to organize— 
a right the Court now will enforce in most ime- 
portant industries. 

A second is that the attitude of the British and 
the American governments has had the effect of 
Slowing up price rises in important industries. 
Some slackening of war preparation demand also 
has resulted in a leveling off of commodity prices. 

A third factor is that President Roosevelt has 
been sold on the necessity of bringing Federal Gov- 
ernment outgo and Federal Government income 
nearer to a balance. He is beginning to demand 
savings and to insist upon some cut in relief ex- 
penditures. 


BREATHING SPELL ASKED 


All of these factors combine to encourage the 
Government’s economists. The point they make is 
that it now is essential for the country’s business 
to have a breathing spell while productive facilities 
are being expanded in key industries. Otherwise, 
demand for products from those industries, press- 
ing against plant capacity, might lead to a sky- 
rocketing price situation that would tend to upset 
demand long before the country attained a large 
degree of prosperity. 

Where they were worried over a boom develop- 
ment of that kind only a short time ago, they now 
are more optimistic. 

The sort of worrying that has been done appears 
uncalled for to Col. Leonard P. Ayres, economist for 
the Cleveland Trust Company. He says: 

“These discussions constitute a kind of locking 
of the stable door before the family horse has even 
been acquired. The truth is that we not only have 
no business boom, but we have not as yet definitely 
emerged from the depression. The expansion of 
bank credit loans so far in this recovery period has 
been non-speculative in nature, and so moderate in- 
volume as to be almost minute. The exceptionally 
rapid price advances have been in commodities of 
international trade.” 


MORE GOVERNMENT BORROWING 


At the moment the Government's own private 
worries center around the fact that its credit is un- 
dergoing some readjustment. 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secre- . 
tary of the Treasury, needs 
more money, but he is com- 
pelled to get that money by 
short term borrowing because 
of the uncertainty about what 
would be an attractive interest 
rate on Government paper bor- 
rowed for long periods. 

Word has gone out of the 
Federal Reserve Board that 

a ae Chairman Eccles is not averse to 
Henry Morgenthau g moderate rise in interest rates 
if that rise grows from a normal increase in the de- 
mand for money. But every little rise in interest 
rates costs Henry Morgenthau a lot of money. His 
“out” is for the Government to get in a position 
to end borrowing after the next income tax pay- 
ment date in June. 

Altogether the official view is that the business 
picture is quite definitely favorable. 

Instead of being upset by the shake-out. that has 
occurred in commodities during the week, Treasury 
and Federal Reserve Board economists actually are 
encouraged by them. 


« * 


Average of Wages Higher 


More spent on food; more on hand 
for other needs. Farmers’ benefit 
reciprocal. 


ECOVERY in this country has increased the 
average earnings of employed workers by $187 
during the last four years, bringing them from $993 
in 1933 to $1,180 in 1936. 
That finding of Dr. Louis H. Bean, economic ad- 
viser to the Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wal- 
lace, is accompanied by the conclusion that al- 
though these employed workers are paying $69 more 
for food than in 1933 they have an added $118 left 
after that increase to spend for industrial products 
and other non-food items. 

Dr. Bean estimates that the average employed 
worker used $463 of his $1,388 of income in 1929 to 
buy food. By 1933 his income had dropped to $993 
but his food cost had fallen by 37 per cent to $294. 
That cost last year was set at $363 out of his income 
of $1,180. 

These figures do not apply to the large number 
of workers who lacked jobs in private industry. 
Their purchasing power was found to have fallen 
and to have dragged down the average for all avail- 
able workers, as contrasted with all employed 
workers. 

“The higher prices paid recently for food, of 
course, were converted into increased purchasing 
power for farmers and those engaged in processing, 
handling and distributing farm products,” Dr. Bean 
said. “The increased purchasing power of these 
groups supports increased general employment in 
industry.” 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
A NEW NOTE IN BANKING 
Representative Wright Patman, mem- 
ber of a steering committee for Gov- 
ernment ownership of the 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks, would like to see 
Uncle Sam buy up some 132 million 
dollars worth of stock in the Federal 
Reserve Banks now held by member 
banks, thus giving the Government a 
profit of anywhere from 80 to 100 mil- 

lion dollars a year. 


US 


Stemming a bond price decline. 
Unexpected drains on Treas- 
ury. Government ownership 
of Reserve Banks. 


REATLY diversified are the man- 
G ifold duties of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. They extend from the 
prevention of disease, medical aid 
for those engaged in deep sea fish- 
ing, the apprehension of smugglers, 
and other non-fiscal activities to the 
main job of raising money to run the 
Government machinery. 

Tucked away in those duties is one 
which last week assumed impor- 
tance, reflecting as it did the mild 
panic which recently hit the Gov- 
ernment bond market. 

That duty makes the Secretary 


trustee for surplus funds of some 


twenty agencies and trust accounts 
That is, the Treasury invests the 
money for the agencies, and under 
the law is allowed to buy only Gov- 
ernment bonds. 


SUPPORTING THE MARKET 

These funds are the “poker chips” 
of which Secretary Morgenthau said 
recently that he had plenty, mean- 
ing that he had ample funds at his 
command to restore “order” to the 
Government bond market. Last 
week he disclosed how the Treasury 
had been using the “chips” during 
March, when the market was drift- 


TITLE REGISTERED U. §. PATENT OFFICE 


New Security Issues. 


HE Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced the fil- 
ing for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 


| issues: 


INTEREST RATES AND THE TREASURY—COFFERS eeomsir 
CHANGES CONSIDERED 


NEED REFILLING—BAN«< 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE ann TFELFE- 
GRAPH Co., Atlanta, Ga.. $45.000.000 of 


April 1, 1962. Of the sum registered, 
$42,500,000 of the bonds are to be ofe 
fered publicly and the remaining $2,° 
900.000 are to be sold before July 1 to 
the trustee of the pension fuads of afe 
filiated companies. Proceeds .re to be 
used for retirement purposes. It is 
expected that delivery of the debene 
tures in temporary exchange form will 
be made at the office of J. P. More 
gan & Co.; underwriters will be dige 
closed later, 


ing downward in a not too orderly 
fashion. 

During the month, Secretary Mor- 
genthau announced, the Treasury 
went into the open market and 
bought $119 553,000 more Federal se- 
curities than it sola. This set a new 
record high, exceeding the previous 
mark—mace in January, 1934—by 
some eighteen million dollars. 

It gives an indication of how tick- 
lish the Treasury considered the 
market was in March. The 119 mil- 
lion dollar purchases that month 
compare with five million dollars in 
February, 14 million dollars in Janu- 
ary, and 32 million dollars in March 
a year ago. As a matter of fact this 
March’s purchases equal almost half 
of the purchases made all last year. 

The market operations, aided ma- 

terially by open market purchases of 
the Federal Reserve System, stem- 
med the declining tendency of Gov- 
ernment bond prices but did little 
more. Banks and insurance com- 
panies are still hesitating about buy- 
ing the bonds because of the un- 
settled tone of the market. 


THE TREASURY’S CONCERN 

That the Treasury desired the 
slump to end and prices to begin 
rising was due mainly to the fact 
that the Federal budget is in a posi- 
tion requiring the borrowing of new 
money. As bond prices tumble, of 
course, the yield, or what the Treas- 
ury must pay for money, shoots up. 

Last week Secretary Morgenthau 
began to borrow money. But he 


_ shied away from any new long-term 


securities on which the interest rate 
might go as high as 3% per cent. 


as the millions of dollars borrowed 
on quarterly financing dates do. 


A glance at the daily Treasury 


statement shows why the need of | 


new money is pressing. Spiraling 
downward is the cash working bal- 
ance: normally kept above a billion 
dollars, it now totals less than $850,- 
000,000. 

Revenue receipts thus far in the 
fiscal year have been disappointing 
in relation to budget estimates. 
Officials say privately now that the 
discrepancy may be anywhere from 
$400,000,000 to $500,000,000 for the 
1937 fiscal year. Incidentally, it is 
also reported, the series of weekly 
bill issues will probably bring in 
about that amount of new money. 


_OUTGO IS HIGHER 


Instead, as has been predicted, Mr. | 
Morgenthau announced a series of | 


weekiy bill issues. 

When asked why it was decided to 
sell bills rather than bonds the Sec- 
retary’s only answer was, “short- 


term is the right kind of financing | 


at this time.” But more talkative 
officials said that bills cause less 
Strain in the capital market. Also 
this method does not bloat the 


Treasury working balance as much | 


On the other hand, expenditures 


are running higher than had been | 


expected, although the new economy 
steps taken by President Roosevelt 
may aid in pruning the outgo figures 


somewhat by the end of the fiscal , 


year. Even on that score, however, 
some authorities point out that not 
much can be accomplished in the 
two remaining months. 

Then there is the cost of buying 
gold, which is being brought to the 
Treasury in almost overwhelming 
quantities. In a week the gold re- 
serve has jumped $100,000,000 to $11,- 
597,000,000, and the “sterilized” gold 
fund has advanced by more than 
$100,000,000 io totai $465,000,000. 

Although its gold-buying program 
is becoming a heavy drain on Gov- 
ernment funds, the Treasury is now 
denying the rumors that the price 
of gold will be lowered, or that any 
change will be made in the Sterliza- 
tion program. 

More than the $50,000,000 of new 
money to be brought in each week 
by the bill issues will be. needed, 


some authorities say, if all the gold | 


being sent to this country is to be 
put in the inactive gold fund. Then 
still more will be needed to defray 
higher Government expenses. Thus 
it is assumed in some quarters, a 
new Government bond issue before 


The plowman no longer 


plods his weary way 


A CENTURY AGO 80°% of all the people in the United 

States were farmers. It took ‘th at many, working from dawn 

to dark, to provide the nation’s food. 

Today 21.5'¢ of the people do more than the 80% formerly 
and do it much more easily. Farm machinery has made 


did— 
the difference. 


The story of farm machinery is largely the story of steel. 
Take tractors, for instance. Twenty years ago a “medium” 
sized tractor weighed from 3 to 5 tons. The use of stronger, 
lighter steel parts instead of heavy castings has produced 
tractors weighing /a/f as much w hich do tevice as much work. 
Not only weight but price has come down. For the cost of a 
medium-sized tractor in 1917, a farmer can now buy-a better, 
much more useful tractor—and have enough money left over 
to pay the cost of its operation for several years! 


The laboratories and the men in the mills of United States 


THE WORLD MOVES 
FORWARD WITH ST. 


| 


Ste el have not only helped to bring about tremendous changes 
in the cities, but have played a part in the transformation of 


farm life as well. What used to be a hard way of making a 
living has become a more pleasant and proftable way of life 
—owing in part to the development of tougher, stronger, 


more durable steel. 


BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL WIRE COMPANY 
CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD. 
PORATION 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 
COMPANY 
CUMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMP 
ALLAS CEMENT COMPANY + 


* CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL COR- 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
* NATIONAL TUBE 
* SCULLY PRODUCTS 
NY UNIVERSAL 


* OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 


United States Steel C oe Subsidiaries 


—Wide World 


THAT “SUCKER LIST” 


Representative Robert L. Doughton, 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, is anxious to do 
away with the so-called “sucker list” 
of salaries in excess of $15,000 re- 
ported by the Treasury to Congress. 


the end of the fiscal year is not yet 
out of the question. 


NEW PLAN FOR BANKS 

While the Federal Reserve was 
helping the Treasury keep the Gov- 
ernment bond market orderly by 
buying $27,000,000 worth of the se- 
curities, a Congressional group be- 
gan a campaign to have the Govern- 
ment take over the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 


A bill will shortly be introduced 
into the House by Representative 
Patman (Tex-D), embodying the 
seven-point program adopted last 


week by the unofficial “steering com- | 


mittee for Government ownership of 
the 12 Federal Reserve Banks.” The 
committee, of which Mr. Patman is 
the head, consists of 126 House Dem- 
ocrats. 


In addition to requiring that the | 


sovernment stock in the 


Publicity for salaries and sales 
data. Information for invest- 
ors. SEC and a “business 
myth”, 


667HIHIS is the beginning of the end 
of a long story.” 
When James M: Landis, Chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, thus prefaced his re- 
marks at a press conference last 
week, he might have had in mind 
any one of a number of things that 
are about ready to “break” at SEC. 


But Mr. Landis was figuratively 
writing “finis” to a two-year fight 
over SEC’s power to force disclosure 
of pertinent financial information 
of corporations registered with the 
Commission either under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 or the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934. 


Under the law SEC is not required 
to reveal “trade secrets or proces- 
ses.” If a corporation filing a regis- 
tration statement, desires to have 
some of the information not released 
to the public, it files an application 
for such treatment. 

In the main, so Mr. Landis said 
last week, the requests for confiden- 
tial treatment have been in regard 
to salaries paid high company offi- 
cials and data on total sales and 
cost of those sales. 


Requests of the first nature have | 


been turned down practically uni- 
formily. Thus the salaries of the 
three highest officers of some 2,400 
large corporations are, according to 
the Chairman, “filtering out and 
gradually becoming public.” 

The thought behind disclosure of 
Salary information is that stock- 


holders and prospective stockhold- | 


ers are entitled to know what re- 
muneration the 
their companies receive. 


COST OF DOING BUSINESS 

Of more importance, however, is 
the SEC practice of revealing the 
cost of sales, total sales, and thus 
the margin of corporate profit. 
While only two suits are pending in 
Circuit Courts of Appeal to restrain 
disclosures of salaries, 23 suits are 
pending to prohibit making public 
the cost of sales data. 


management of | 


Reserve Banks now held by the 
member banks, the forthcoming bill 
would also; permit all member 
banks of the Federal Deposit In- 
Surance Corporation to have the 
privileges of the Federal Reserve 
System, increasing the system from 
7,000 to 14000 banks; bring all 
profits of the System into the Treas- 
ury, estimated at some $100,000,000 
annually; and require that all Sys-. 
tem employes be placed under the 
Civil Service. 

Behind the scheme, according to 
the committee, is the belief that the 
profits should go to the Treasury and 
that private banks should not con- 
trol the issuance of money, a control 
which belongs to Congress. The 
committee calls the bill “a step in 
the direction of preventing booms 
and depressions and is in the direc- 
tion of preventing both inflation and 
deflation.” The committee believes 
that three-fourths of the House 
members will back the measure. 

What may result from the intro- 
duction of the bili, if it gets suf- 
ficient support, will be a compromise 
measure which will combine the 
three Federal banking agéncies into 
one agency. Thus the FDIC and the 
Comptroller of the Currency would 
become divisions of the Federal Re- 
serve, a step which has been dis- 
cussed quite frequently this session. 


FDIC SHOWS POWER 

Meanwhile FDIC last week dis- 
played for the first time since it was 
created four years ago the tremen- 
dous power it has over its member 
banks. It announced the termina- 
tion of deposit insurance for a trust 
company in New Jersey. According 
to the order, all deposits made up 
to May 1 in the bank will continue 
to be insured for two years. After 
that date deposits will not be in- 
sured. 

Under the law FDIC may end the 
‘insured status of any insured bank 
when Officials decide the bank “has 
continued unsafe and unsound prac- 
tices in conducting its business.” 

Lewis H. Bowen. 


of Data: 


The SEC Begins to "Tighten Up” 


SEC’s duty is to lay all pertinent 
information before investors, Mr. 
Landis characterized sales data as 
“the most important figures in an 
income statement.” 

“They allow you to judge of a 
corporation’s record and make some 
judgment of its progress,” he as- 
Serted. “As we learn more and more 
about our job, the more and more 
we learn about the significance of 
these figures. Good investment 
counsels won't let their clients make 
investments in corporations who do 
not disclose sales data. 


The Chairman’s comments were 
coincident with the announcement 
that four large tobacco corporations 
had withdrawn their suits to re- 
Strain disclosure of sales informa- 
tion and now for the first time agree 
to the figures being made public. A 
fifth company in the industry was 
denied an application to keep the 
information secret. 

Mr. Landis warned that his 
agency was “toughening its atti- 
tude” on confidential treatment, in- 
dicated that henceforth requests 
for secrecy would be categorically 
denied. 


The Finance Ticker 


More Liquor.— Reflecting, pre- 
Sumably, the lower tariffs now in 
effect, the statistics of liquor im- 
portations revealed last week by the 
Commissioner of Customs showed: 
Imports of distilled liquors during 
the first eight months of the 1937 
year up over the same period last 
year about 66 per cent; imports of 
sparkling wines, more than dou- 
bled; total duties collected, $31,000,- 
000, compared with $27,000,000 in 
the first two-thirds of 1936 fiscal 
year. Imports of sparkling wines 
dropped slightly. 

THe Six Per Cent PLan.—With a 
great deal of fanfare the Federal 
Trade Commission several months 


_ ago instituted proceedings against 
ten automobile manufacturers and 


_ complaints 


Mr. Landis ridiculed the “business | 
myth” that corporate secrecy is | 


needed on information concerning 
sales and costs. Pointing out that 


three installment financing con- 
cerns. The defendants had alleg- 
edly made misleading statements in 
advertising deferred payment plans. 

Last week the FTC dismissed the 
“without prejudice,” 
Stating that companies had agreed 
to stop using any advertising in 
which the expression “six per cent” 
is used, unless the advertisement 
explains that the percentage does 
not refer to the per annum simple 
interest. 
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Im NEW YORK CITY...BUPPALO... BINGHAMTON.., 
OSWEGO...LACKAWANNA... MEDINA 
LOCKPORT... TONAWANDA... WEBSTER. 
NORTH TONAWANDA ...CORINTH... 
| BAST AURORA...AVON...PALMYRA 


Address inquiries lo Marine Midland Trust Companys, 


@ DETAILED knowledge of a large part of the 
great New York State market is a natural asset of 
the Marine Midland banks with offices in 29 cities 
and towns. Marine Midland banks have served 
their communities for an average of over 50 


years. Their counsel can be unusually helpful. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TROY...ROCHESTER ..NIAGARA FALLS... 
JAMESTOWN...WATERTOWN... BATAVIA 
ENDICOTT. ..ALBION...JOHNSON CIT¥ 
BAY 
CORTLAND...MIDDLEPORT...SODU$ 


NYC, or to Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N .¥.. 


All Marine Midland banks are Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 5. No. 16 


April 19, 1937 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


VOLTAIRE 
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UST a few weeks ago, a great government at Wash- ‘ 
ington was “helpless” to protect the innocent victims 

I of an epidemic of “sit-down” strikes. 

} Congress professed an inability to intervene. Fi- 

1 nally it passed what John Lewis cynically termed a 

“straddle” resolution. 

| The President of the United States stood silent, if not 

acquiescent, as tens of thousands of poor people lost their 

weekly wages because a few citizens so ordered it. 

The Governor of the great State of Michigan was “help- 
| less”. He exhorted and pleaded but he claimed to be 
| witnout power. 
| The city of Detroit was “helpless”, too, as strikes grew 
and strikers booed the orders of a court. 

Where was the sovereign power? Who was to speak 
for organized society? The automobile industry was de- 
moralized. Businesses. services, dependent and related in- 
dustries scattered in a dozen States, were adversely af- 
fected, And yet it was contended that no governmental 
power existed to deal with such an extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of throttled commerce and paralyzed business. 

Then spoke last week the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


| | REGULATORY The one tribunal, detached 


from partisan hysteria, independ- 


POWERS ARE ent of political pressure, free 
MADE CLEAR from the passion of class warfare, | 


| objective, impartial, courageous, 
explained the fundamental law of the land pointing out 
| | clearly the power of Congress to use its regulating power 
i in what had been regarded mistakenly as a “forbidden 
field”. 

It is true five justices differed with four justices. Buta 
reading of the majority and minority opinions in the Wag- 
ner Labor Act cases will reveal to any fair-minded person 
| that the underlying doctrine of all nine men—their fidel- 
! ity to constitutional limitation on the power of the legis- 
| lature—is the same. Their differences relate solely to the 
| future implications of legislative power when strained be- 
| 
| 
| 


yond the Constitution. 

Five justices insisted that previous decisions of the Su- 
preme Court had affirmed the right of Congress to pass 
ia laws taking cognizance of impediments to interstate com- 

| merce. Four justices agreed that there was such right— 

| in fact upheld collective bargaining and majority rule in 

| a unanimous decision relating toa bus company dispute— 
| but were unable to see in the facts as presented in other 
particular cases before them an ominous combination of 
circumstances affecting directly interstate commerce. 

Still the minority opinion stands constructively as a 
warning, in which the majority in that respect concurs, 
| namely, that production has not become local, all indus- 
| tries and businesses and their labor relations, including 
| the fixing of wages and hours, have not come within the 
power of Congress. 


NEW NATIONAL What has been decided alone is 


that Congress properly exercises 


PROBLEM SEEN its constitutional rights in seek- 
IN CIO STRIKES 8 ‘toregulate commerce among 


the States” by removing impedi- 
ments that actually impede. 

A year or so ago lawyers were generally of the view 
that the Wagner Act as drawn was invalid because it in- 
vaded a field hitherto reserved to the States or the people. 
| This was because previous decisions of the Supreme Court 


had stressed the local nature of production as well as the 
local character of employer and employee relations. 
The first quarter of 1937, however, presented such 
a dramatic picture of the national scope of labor disputes 
and strikes as to insist persuasively upon realistic treat- 
ment in keeping with the recent invention of new weapons 
| of warfare. 
1 | When national Jabor unions organize across State lines 
and direct their legions in a number of States, successfully 
| preventing the flow of interstate commerce, we perceive 
| the true nature of national labor disputes. 
i John L. Lewis with his “sit-down” strike technique 
fo opened the eyes of the nation and helped to make clear 
pont what had not been clear before, namely, that a few men 
could defy a State administration, muzzle a national ad- 
ministration, and convince a partisan and timid Congress 
that a breakdown in national commerce was a private af- 
fair in which the public interest could interpose no ounce 
of prevention or prohibition. 
In answering counsel’s argument that production is lo- 
cal, that labor strife is local, and that union disputes are 
confined to the immediate area of disturbance, Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes expressed the Court's opinion thus: 
“We are asked to shut our eyes to the plainest 
facts of our national life and to deal with the question ’ 
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SENSE 


Highest Tribunal by Its Decisions in Upholding Wagner Act Shows Congress the Way to 
Prohibit ‘Sit-down” Strikes and Remove Impediments to Interstate Commerce—Minority 
Opinions Also Contain Helpful and Constructive Warnings 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


of direct and indirect effects in an intellectual vacu- 
um. Because there may be but direct and indirect ef- 
fects upon interstate commerce in connection with a 
host of local enterprises throughout the country, it 
does not follow that other industrial activities do not 
have such a close and intimate relation to interstate 
commerce as to make the presence of industrial strife 
a matter of the most urgent national concern. 

‘‘When industries organize themselves on a na- 
tional scale, making their relation to interstate com- 
merce the dominant factor in their activities, how can 
it be maintained that their industrial labor relations 
constitute a forbidden field into which Congress may 
not enter when it is necessary to protect interstate 
commerce from the paralyzing consequences of in- 
dustrial war? | 

“We have often said that interstate commerce it- 
self is a practical conception. It is equally true that 
interferences with that commerce must be appraised 
by a judgment that does not ignore actual experi- 
ence. 


NRA AND COAL The Chief Justice buttressed 
his argument by citing the expe- 


LAW DECISIONS tience of the country in what is 
NOT IMPAIRED known as “the second Coronado 


case” in 1925—a lawsuit which 


_ grew out of the obstruction by a labor union of the opera- 


tions at a mine property where equipment and railroad 
cars were so interposed as to prevent physically the ship- 
ment of coal from the mine. 

There the Court had described its concept of an impedi- 
ment to interstate commerce and had said Congress pos- 
sessed the power through anti-trust statutes to deal with 
the obstruction. | 

Chief Justice Hughes did not say that production and 
the processes of manufacture had suddenly become part of 
interstate commerce subject to complete regulation by the 
Federal Government. His majority opinion merely viewed 
the whole process from manufacture to distribution as a 
supporting fact to prove that when a serious labor dispute 
threatened, the entire commerce might be impeded. 

“Of what avail is it,” he asked, “to protect the facility of 
transportation, if interstate commerce is throttled with re- 
spect to the commodities to be transported?” 

The Court was plainly confining itself to the question 
of interposition—the placing by a group of men of an ob- 
stacle so direct as to paralyze interstate commerce in a 
major industry. The Guffey and the NRA cases were not 


being overruled because their labor provisions, still out- — 


lawed, embraced a scheme for wage and hour regulation 
that went far beyond a mere machinery for adjusting la- 
bor disputes. 

How to deal with actual impediments? Congress has 
not yet the power to select any means to reach into a local 
area and regulate the life of individuals who happen to be 
in a labor dispute. Congress, the Court warned, may not 
say that the parties to a labor dispute shall agree and thus 
accept what is known as compulsory arbitration. 

The Court held, on the contrary, that Congress was 
simply free to recognize labor warfare as a direct cause of 
interruptions in interstate commerce and, having recog- 
nized that fact, Congress could by appropriate legislation 
seek to rerrove such causes. 


CAN DEM AND © In choosing the methods, Con- 


gress cannot confiscate property 


COMPULSORY or deprive employers of their 
NEGOTIATION right to hire or fire workmen on 


their merits nor can workmen 
who choose to quit service be compelled to continue. 

What Congress can do is to select compulsory negotia- 
tion as a means that harms nobody but may advance the 
cause of industrial peace. The Court cited the nation’s 
successful experience with the Railroad Labor Act where 
compulsory mediation is workable and where “sit-down” 
strikes are virtually illegal. Time is given to both sides 
by that law’s provisions to adjust grievances and the right 
to strike exists only when all mediation, including the 
personal intervention of the President of the United 
States, has been exhausted. 

To select compulsory mediation as an appropriate 
means for Congress to apply in protecting interstate com- 
merce against the devastating effects of labor disputes is 
not to imbue Congress with any new power. Nor is it.ac- 
curate to say a new commerce clause has been written into 
the Constitution by the Supreme Court. As pointed out 
on this page last week, a new commerce clause is a vital 
need but it should be adopted by the people who alone can 
amend the Constitution. 

What has happened is that the Supreme Court has 
merely re-emphasized previous decisions and applied them 
to the newly existent circumstances in labor warfare. 


v 


It goes without saying that dangerous effects upon in- 
terstate commerce have for generations come within the 
regulatory power of Congress but that differences of judg- 
ment and appraisal will always exist as to the nature of 
the effects. This, of course, is the precise reason why the 
Supreme Court was established—to decide “all cases, in 
law and equity, arising under this Constitution”. 


UNFAIR LABOR It is, on the other hand, a plain 


inference to draw that if Con- 


TACTICS NEED gress may regulate the ways in 
RESTRICTION which an employer by his refusal 


. to negotiate with his employee 
representatives causes a dispute that interrupts interstate 
commerce, so may Congress lay its restraining hand on 
any labor organization which adopts tactics of such an 
arbitrary character as to paralyze interstate commerce. 
Chief Justice Hughes touched on this point in passing: 

“The National Labor Relations Act has been crit- 
icized as one-sided in its application; that it subjects 
the employer to supervision and restraint and leaves 
untouched the abuses for which employees may be re- 
sponsible, that it fails to provide a more comprehen- 
sive plan—with better assurances of fairness to both 
sides and with increased chances of success in bring- 
ing about, if not compelling, equitable solutions of 
industrial disputes affecting commerce. 

“But we are dealing with the power of Congress, 
not with a particular policy or with the extent to 
which policy should go. We have frequently said that 
the legislative authotity, exerted within its proper 
field, need not embrace all the evils within its reach. 
The Constitution does not forbid ‘cautious advance, 
step by step’ in dealing with the evils which are ex- 
hibited in activities within the range of legislative 
power’. 


Senator Byrnes of South Carolina, Democrat, and one 
of the staunchest supporters of the Administration, has 
come forward already with the suggestion that the Wag- 
ner Labor Act could be amended to include among its 
enumeration of “unfair labor practices” a prohibition of 
the “sit-down” strike. He is entirely right in that sup- 
position. 

The decision in the so-called Associated Press case was 
equally enlightened and in line with precedent. News- 
papers and press associations are not immune from the 
application of the general laws of Federal and State gov- 
ernments just because the Constitution guarantees free- 
dom of the press. But time and again the Court has said 
those laws must be general and not discriminatory. 


NO CALL FOR Justice Roberts in writing the 


majority opinion last week de- 


PACKING PLAN clared that the employee who had 
OF PRESIDENT been dismissed must be rein- 


stated because the _ evidence 
pointed to the fact that he was discharged for belonging 
to a union and this was not a proper basis for dismissal. 
Next week, said the Court, the employee could conceiv- 
ably be dismissed for bias or incapacity. This meets to a 
certain extent the very useful admonitions in the dissent- 
ing opinion of Justice Sutherland. 

Certainly it is not to be inferred that dismissals of em- 
ployees of the press can be capriciously restrained by de- 
claring as a pretext that labor union membership is the un- 
derlying cause. Chief Justice Hughes covered the point 
in the steel case decided the same day: 

“The Act does not interfere with the normal ex- 
ercise of the right of the employer to select its em- 
ployees or to discharge them. 

“The employer may not, under cover of that right, 
intimidate or coerce its employees with respect to 
their self-organization and representation, and, on 
the other hand, the Board is not entitled to make its 
authority a pretext for interference with the right of 
discharge when that right is exercised for other rea- 
sons than such intimidation or coercion. The true 
purpose is the subject of investigation with full op- 
portunity to show the facts.” 

The decisions last week of the Supreme Court of the 
United States show the value of an independent judiciary. 
These same decisions rendered by a “packed” Court would 
bring an unhappy state of affairs. 

President Roosevelt ought now to withdraw his pro- 
posal for a court reorganization if for no other reason than 
to preserve the unity of the American people in their re- 
spect for the integrity of the Supreme Court. 

The test of statesmanship is the power to suppress per- 
sonal pride, to recognize error, and to walk boldly in re- 
treat when the course previously chosen is clearly shown 
to be wrong. There is no humiliation in acknowledging 
error. Rather is there glory for the greatness of the man 
who dares defer to the judgment of his fellow men when 
error is clearly demonstrated. 
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